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INTRODUCTION 





I am pleased to present a report covering my seven years as 
Development Administrator of the BRA. The report gives a financial 
accounting as of July 1 of this year, and a summary of the major 
activities carried on during this period, with special emphasis on 
goals which had been established, problems faced, the important 
achievements of these years, and, finally, a summary of what still 
remains to be done. 


There is a section describing the status of each project, and 
descriptions of the important work being done by our Planning, 
Transportation, Housing, Rehabilitation and Design Sections. How 
we organize ourselves professionally, and our complicated relation- 
ships with the Federal Government are two subjects that deserve and 
are accorded special treatment in this report. The important and 
sensitive work done by our Relocation Department is described in 
some detail. And finally, the incidents of recognition - biblio- 
graphies, citations, awards - are set forth. 


Accomplishments of this magnitude are not the work of one man. 
Unfortunately, it is not feasible, within the limitations of this 
report, to acknowledge adequately the debt I owe to the many people 
who have helped over the years to make these achievements a reality. 
But I must point out that none of these undertakings would have 
been possible without the support of the BRA Board Members and the 
services of an able and devoted BRA staff. I have expressed before, 
and gladly repeat, my admiration and gratitude for the leadership 
of Mayor Collins, and the cooperation of the City officials with 
whom we have had a close and fruitful working relationship. Need- 
less to say, I am grateful to the Federal Government for its gener- 
osity to Boston and the BRA; later in this report the amount and 
extent of the Federal commitment to this program are set forth in 
detail. 


Most of all, I am grateful for the active participation of 
the people of Boston in these endeavors. I call this "planning 
with people"; by this process we have deliberately solicited the 
ideas, comments, complaints, problems and proposals of a variety 
of people in the city, ranging from individuals to neighborhood 
groups to community-wide organizations of residents or businessmen. 


Sometimes we have been criticized, and we have welcomed this 
too, for in many cases the criticism has been thoughtful and we 
have profited by it. For the most part, though, the people of this 
city have been extremely kind to me and helpful to our program; and 
for their generosity and support I am truly and humbly grateful. 





Finally, before we come to the body of the report, I should 
like to make a more personal statement. 


The past seven years in Boston have been among the richest of 
my life. I have come to love this City in a very special way, for 
its very special qualities - its winding streets and old brick 
houses, the splendid harbor and rivers, the Common and Garden, the 
wonderful places along the Freedom Trail - and so many more. I 
have become, in this time, a hopelessly confirmed Bostonian. To 
know Boston is to know her traditions and to honor them. And while 
it is the new things we do which get talked about, we have been 
very careful to respect and preserve the good things of the old 
Boston -—- even at some expense to the new. 


These seven years have been challenging ones, filled with the 
excitement of activity and the rewards of accomplishment. We have 
sought to remake the City in its own image - and we have gone very 
far toward succeeding. 


It has been a privilege to serve as Boston's Development 
Administrator for the past seven years. 


If 
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I. A SEVEN YEAR SUMMARY 


A. Beginning Goals 


On September 22, 1960, Mayor John F. Collins announced a 
program for the renewal of Boston. Entitled "A 90 Million 
Dollar Development Program for Boston", the proposal called for 
the most comprehensive and far-reaching program for improvement 
of a city as had been devised for any city in the nation. Bold 
as the plan seemed then, we have seen that it was indeed but a 
modest precursor of what was to come. 


The impact of the 1960 announcement can best be understood 
if measured against the climate of the day. In 1960, Boston was 
a city which seemed to have no place to go but down. The depress- 
ing statistics are all too familiar. Escalating taxes, shrinking 
population, galloping dilapidation, vacant lots, vanishing 
businesses, jobs, and tax base. 


If the tide was to turn, it seemed clear that bold and 
dramatic steps were necessary. And so the September, 1960 
announcement called on the City to embark upon a program with vast 
implications for the City and its people. Ten comprehensive 
general renewal areas covering 25% of the land area of the City 
were chosen for study with a view to determining whether and to 
what extent specific renewal activities ought to be undertaken. 
The program was to emphasize rehabilitation (rather than total 
clearance) with individual home improvement as the base around 
which new or improved public facilities - streets, utilities, 
trees, schools, parks - could be meaningfully introduced. This 
comprehensive approach allowed for enough flexibility so that 
larger or smaller programs could be undertaken, and areas added 
or dropped as seemed warranted during the progress of the planning. 


The ten original general renewal areas included three in the 
downtown, and seven residential neighborhoods. These were (1) 
Downtown North (including Government Center, North Station, North 
End, and Waterfront); (2) Central Business District; (3) Back Bay; 
(4) Charlestown; (5) South End; (6) Roxbury - North Dorchester; 

(7) Parker Hill - Fenway; (8) South Boston; (9) East Boston; and 
(10) Jamaica Plain. 


In order to carry out this vast undertaking, we called for a 
complete reorganization of the BRA, established in 1957 as an off- 
shoot of the Housing Authority. The most important change 


requested was the merger of the Redevelopment Authority with the 
City Planning Board so that projects could be planned and carried 
out by the same agency. The goal here was to make plans practical 
by giving to the people who made plans the responsibility for their 
execution. 


Two other goals which were reflected in the proposed reorgani- 
zation were the improvement of the City's public transportation 
system, and the establishment of standards to guide and control 
urban design and building architecture. Thus, important functions 
were assigned to departments of transportation planning, design 
review, and rehabilitation. And to make it all come true, we early 
established a personnel policy that demanded of job applicants 
the highest professional qualifications of any such agency in the 
country. 


In truth it can be said that our major goal in 1960 was 
nothing less than the making of a "new Boston", new less in the 
sense of physical change, though that was certainly present, than 
in the infusion of a new spirit, aided by the use of urban renewal 
and planning techniques. 


B. How Our Goals Have Been Accomplished 


Our success in reaching these goals is documented in the 
statistics annexed to this report, but the best evidence is before 
our eyes. Downtown Boston is enjoying the biggest building boom 
of its history, with millions of dollars worth of new taxable 
property added to the City's rolls. However, this is but the most 
dramatic and glamorous proof of new confidence in the City. In 
the neighborhoods, “paint-up, fix-up" is the slogan and many 
thousands of dwelling units in the City have been substantially 
improved in the few years since the rehabilitation program moved 
into full gear, aided by special Federal aids and by the partici- 
pation of Boston banks. 


Of the 10 original planning areas, 3 were dropped in the 
course of planning, and the remaining 7, with some adjustment and 
revision, turned out to be 9 renewal projects. These, described 
in detail later in this report, are (1) Government Center; (2) 
Washington Park; (3) Charlestown; (4) Waterfront; (5) South End; 
(6) South Cove; (7) Fenway; (8) CBD; and (9) Madison Park. A 
tenth, Back Bay, is being undertaken as a private project 


sponsored by the Back Bay Council, and Back Bay Planning and 
Development Corporation with the cooperation of the BRA. In 
addition, work continued on the West End, Whitney Street, and 

New York Streets projects, initiated during the prior City 
Administration; the North Harvard Street project in Allston was 
started; and four private projects were undertaken by urban 
development corporations pursuant to Chapter 121A of the General 
Laws. As a result of this activity, ovér 3,200 acres of land in 
the City, covering nearly 11% of its land area, are presently 
undergoing renewal action. Total public and private investment in 
these areas approximates $2,000,000,000. When we reflect that, 

in 1959, not a single major commercial building was under construc- 
tion in Boston, and very, very few for decades before that, we can 
comprehend the magnitude of this accomplishment. 


Nor have we neglected public facilities and amenities, those 
elements of municipal services which make a city livable. In the 
past seven years, over $2,500,000 has been expended for new streets, 
nearly $2,000,000 for new sewers and water lines and over $100,000 
for new street lights. In addition 10 fire stations have been 
planned or constructed; 7 improved or new police stations have 
been planned or constructed; 10 libraries have been planned or 
constructed and 7 recreation buildings have been planned or 
constructed, most I might add as part of the renewal process. 


We have tried to do these things with a sense of style, as 
later portions of this report indicate. Design excellence and 
creativity have been basic groundrules in all our undertakings. 


C-Setbacks 


In view of the scope of the program and the fact that there 
were few if any precedents for many of the jobs we undertook, our 
setbacks have been amazingly few. A developer forfeiture in Wash- 
inton Park, an unfortunate court case in Government Center, a 
boisterous public hearing in Charlestown, a change of plans in 
North Harvard -- all detailed elsewhere in this report -- delayed 
us a bit but had no important adverse impact on the program as a 
whole. We've tried to profit by these experiences, and I think we 
have. We don't force a renewal program on an unwilling residen- 
tial population, no matter how deteriorated the neighborhood; we 
don't accept a developer without excellent financial and other 
credentials, no matter how persuasive his proposal; we don't 
insist upon carrying out every detail of a plan if a better idea 
comes along. 


My major concern is the seriously inadequate amount of 
Federal funds available for city renewal programs. It appears 
that in the current Federal budget, all domestic social welfare 
programs are being curtailed because of the war in Vietnam. I 
believe this is a dangerously short-sighted policy. Many cities 
of this country are ina state of crisis; the need for massive 
infusions of Federal aid has been noted by almost every social 
critic and responsible observer of the urban scene. It is impor- 
tant that these essential programs be continued without abatement. 
I have detailed elsewhere my conviction that there is a need for 
reordering national priorities that will shift to the so-called 
Great Society programs the funds now allocated to the space 
program. The moon will be there for a while even if another nation 
gets there first. We are learning that conditions in our slums 
cannot be ignored. 


Meanwhile, HUD is parceling out its small amount of available 
funds in such a way that our crucial CBD project will probably have 
to be funded over a period of years. And other areas in the City 
which are in need of, and have requested, our services, must be 
turned down. I think particularly of the Roxbury-North Dorchester 
GNRP and Model City area which.urgently needs and has sought ur- 
ban renewal aid. This is a very unhappy situation for us and for 
the areas involved. It is important that Boston and other cities 
whose programs have been affected by the Federal cutback continue 
with every means at their disposal to press the Administration and 
the Congress for adequate funding of the renewal and housing pro- 
grams, "model cities", and other urban aid legislation. If we in 
Boston, after leading the nation in obtaining federal funds still 
have unmet needs, it can be imagined how critical the funding 
problem is in other cities which have been less diligent and less 
effective. 


D-Significant Achievements 


Many of the accomplishments described in this report have 
been "firsts" of one sort or another. We haven't been afraid to 
pioneer where it was needed. Thus, the BRA was first in the coun- 
try to use the techniques of early land acquisition and disposi- 
tion. By means of early land acquisition, the BRA was able to 
make a quick taking of properties scheduled for acquisition, even 
though, as in Government Center, protracted delays were encoun- 
tered in obtaining the required approvals for the whole project. 


Thus, we could minimize hardship to tenants where building 
maintenance was poor, and to landlords who were suffering loss 

of income. And by means of early land disposition we were enabled, 
as in Castle Square, to have 500 units of middle income housing 
constructed and ready for occupancy before displacement in the 
larger South End project occurred. 


Other "firsts" in Government Center included the first time 
renewal funds were used for changes in the rapid transit system 
(this precedent made possible one of the most significant achieve- 
ments of the Charlestown Project - the scheduled removal of the 
blighted and blighting Main Street Elevated Structure) and the ini- 
tiation of a design review process (subsequently expanded to cover 
all projects) which raised architectural standards for all build- 
ings in the project and assured their proper place as part of an 
integrated design. 


Constant priority at the BRA has been given to the production 
of lower cost housing, and many firsts have been achieved in this 
important work. A pre-cast concrete prototype structure was 
pioneered in the Academy Homes Development in Washington Park, and 
is scheduled for use in several housing developments in Water- 
front, South Cove, and North Harvard areas. (It is also being 
used elsewhere in the nation now.) Integration of low and middle 
income housing was done for the first time in Castle Square, and 
the same objective has been achieved in other projects through 
the use of rent supplements, leased housing, and other financial 
devices. 


We have been the first in the country, I believe, certainly 
among the very first, to provide for meaningful community parti- 
cipation in our programs. In the residential neighborhoods, this 
participation has taken the form of continuing discussions between 
our planners and neighborhood groups, sometimes, as in the South 
End, organized on a street-to-street basis, so that plans for each 
such area reflect to the best of our ability the ideas of the 
community affected. In many cases, in the South End, Washington 
Park and Charlestown, concerned church groups and fraternal 
organizations have become sponsors of moderate income housing. 
And in the downtown districts, business groups have themselves 
initiated and underwritten the cost of planning studies for 
specific areas in cooperation with the BRA. This function was 


performed in the Waterfront Project by the Chamber of Commerce; 

in the CBD by the Committee for the Central Business District; and 
in the Back Bay, by the Back Bay Council and Back Bay Planning and 
Development Corporation. The latter three organizations were 
formed specifically to provide local business leadership for the 
planning process. 


Last but hardly least in our community relations achievements, 
we should mention the work-study program undertaken each summer in 
Roxbury. Under this program, high school and college students, 
some local students, some from other states and other countries, 
come to Roxbury to help owners and tenants renovate their houses. 
A modest low-cost program, but the kind which, in one sense, makes 
us most proud. 


Among the other significant achievements of these years, I 
should like to mention the increasing use of the Chapter 121A 
corporate device by private entrepreneurs willing to construct 
limited dividend housing in return for tax concessions. Chapter 
121A was used first of course, by the Prudential Insurance Company 
in building its $200 million complex in the Back Bay. 


Another legislative achievement was the establishment of the 
Public Facilities Commission in the City. The Commission will 
have responsibility for all new public building construction in 
Boston, but its primary mandate is to build the schools which 
haven't been built in the City for the past thirty years because 
of red tape and the lack of clear responsibility among the various 
agencies having responsibilities for school construction. I should 
point out that the "Sargent Report", prepared by the Harvard School 
of Education for the BRA in 1962, pointed up the inadequacies of 
the present system, and led us to introduce legislation setting up 
the Public Facilities Commission. Under the PFC, school construc- 
tion should soon catch up with the construction of other public 
facilities which got a head start under the renewal process. 


The scope of these achievements has depended upon a singu- 
larly competent professional staff - indeed one of our most 
Significant achievements has been the gathering together of what 
is generally recognized as the finest staff of renewal technicians 
in the country. 


E-Where We Are Now 


When we started out in 1960, we talked about a 10-year period 
for completion of the program. We were, it now appears, somewhat 
overoptimistic in our estimates of how long each element in a pro- 
ject would take, and thus in the total projections. Since the 
scope of the program was unprecendented, so were there no prece- 
dents upon which to base our time projections. 


It now appears that 14 - 15 years will do it, so that we are 
now almost at the halfway mark. At this point in time, we can 
point to the achievement of substantially more than half our goals. 


Planning has been completed for all except one of the original 
projects. 


All current renewal projects except two have been approved 
by the City, State and Federal Governments, with substantial 
Federal grants committed, and have moved into the "execution" stage. 


A General Plan covering development in the City for the next 
10 years has been approved and published 


F-What Remains To Be Done 





The tasks that I see for the future are essentially two- 
fold: first, to complete the urban renewal projects which are 
now in the process of advanced planning or execution; second, 
to develop and put into operation a continuing mechanism for the 
prevention of deterioration in the future. 


Completion of the first task will require the Federal fund- 
ing necessary to finance the CBD and Campus High projects as well 
as the other areas now in planning which are awaiting recognition. 
The framework for completion of the other projects has been fixed; 
however, much work remains to be done, as is detailed in the pro- 
ject-by-project section appearing later in this report. 


In Government Center, we await the completion of the private 
office buildings, as well as resolution of the problems of the 
State Service Center Complex. 


In the Waterfront, relocation of Atlantic Avenue and the 
wholesale food markets are the keys to progress. 


In Washington Park, most of the public improvements - streets, 
parks, public buildings - remain to be done. 


In the South End, physical progress is just beginning to 
show; much remains to be done in the next few years. 


In Charlestown, removal of the Elevated and construction of 
the Mass. Bay Community College are big jobs which lie ahead. 


The South Cove Project is just at the point where plans are 
being finalized and physical change will soon become apparent. 


The Fenway Project has just begun execution activities; 
almost all the work of this project lies ahead. 


One Or more renewal projects should be undertaken, as soon 
as feasible, in the proposed model neighborhood areas, if Federal 
funds become available and if the widespread community support 
manifests itself, as I believe it will. 


Stringent code enforcement throughout the City is essential 
to preserve the condition of good building stock, and to upgrade 
the conditions of poor structures. However, successful code 
enforcement requires financial aids that are now available only in 
urban renewal areas or in federally approved code enforcement 
areas. It is regrettable that the national government has provided 
such limited funding and scope for a program which can ultimately 
save so much federal money. 


We have a General Plan: it's one of the best of any city in 
the country. We should be sure that random developments in the 
city, running counter to the General Plan proposals, are not 
allowed to. occur, especially where they would have the effect of 
mixing undesirable uses, encroaching in areas best left for 
recreation or open space, or frustrating other planning or 
transportation goals. 


The Model Cities program is a consolidated and contempo- 
raneous attack on all slum problems, ranging from physical blight 
to social and cultural ills. The City has applied to the Federal 
Government for approval of a Model Cities program in a Roxbury- 
Dorchester-Jamaica Plain district. I believe this program has 
great potential for the future. 


Yes, much remains to be done, but the framework has been 
established. It's a solid framework. I'm proud to have played a 
role in its establishment, and I leave the BRA secure in the trust 
that the goals we set will be reached. 


, 
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II. PROJECT SUMMARIES AND FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 








GOVERNMENT CENTER 


The Government Center Project was already in planning in 
September of 1960, having been set in motion earlier that year as 
one Of Mayor Collins' first acts after taking office as Mayor. In 
fact, the idea of having a Government Center in the old Scollay 
Square area had been conceived almost 10 years before; only now, 
under new leadership, was it possible to carry it through. The 
Scollay Square area, a rundown and notorious skid row, predominantly 
nonresidential, was the perfect vehicle to undertake a traditional 
clearance and redevelopment project. Ina day when it has become 
fashionable in some circles to condemn this kind of renewal approach, 
it is interesting to note that Government Center has almost completely 
escaped controversy. 


Scollay Square, with its proximity to the retail, financial and 
governmental heart of the City, well served by rapid transit and 
principal highways, was a logical choice for the construction of a 
major government office center, which would also serve to stabilize 
the immediate environment and stimulate new private investment in a 
heretofore declining area. 


Thus, the goals of the project were quite clear. First, to 
remove a decadent and blighted area in the heart of the City and 
convert it to a major center of governmental and private activity. 
Second, to develop an area of highest design and construction quality, 
marked by buildings of architectural excellence harmonious with Boston 
building traditions, plazas and other appropriately landscaped open 
Spaces, with allocations of space to intensive business uses. 


Third, to increase the local tax base and help in revitalizing 
the downtown core. 


How Our Goals are Being Achieved 


The extent to which these goals have been achieved is, I 
believe, nothing short of remarkable. Using the technique of early 
land acquisition, the entire area was taken by the BRA in October 
Of 1961, and clearance Operations started. Ina few short years, 
the 60-acre skid row known as Scollay Square in effect disappeared 
from the face of Boston; there were few mourners. In the 6 years 
Since that time, the $25,000,000 Federal Office Building has been 
completed and occupied, as has the first phase of One Center Plaza, 
a $22,000,000 office building complex on Cambridge Street. Under 
construction are the new Boston City Hall (occupancy Spring 1968), 
a 40-story Merchants Bank Building (occupancy Fall 1968), buildings 
to house the State Department of Employment Security and a Mental 
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Health Laboratory (occupancy 1969), a 2000-car municipal garage 
(completion late 1968), a consolidated police station (occupancy 
mid-1968), the Government Center Plaza, and 3 smaller commercial 
buildings. Architectural work is well underway, or completed, for 

a Roman Catholic Chapel, a headquarters for the Jewish Family and 
Children's Service; new studios for WNAC-TV - Channel 7; rehabilita- 
tion of the Sears Crescent; a motor hotel to be run by Skychef, a 
subsidiary of American Airlines; and five additional commercial 
office buildings. 


Total value of construction underway or committed in this 
project now totals $200,000,000. Put in other terms, this project 
alone will directly generate an estimated 10,000 man years of work 
in construction and other jobs; the indirect effect, if it could be 
measured accurately, would obviously be even more substantial. 


In our goal of high design standards, our success has been 
notable. We started right out by hiring I. M. Pei and Associates, 
noted architects and city planners, to design the project -- that 
is, to delineate each disposition parcel and establish controls which 
would limit height, bulk, and setback, and establish a pattern of 
relationships between each building. Contemporaneously a competition 
was held for design of the new City Hall which resulted in a building 
which has already been hailed as one of the hallmarks of contemporary 
architecture. With the City Hall as a pace-setter, we have achieved 
a truly brilliant collection of buildings, both public and private, 
which represent a most distinguished standard of construction 


quality. 


Our goal of helping to revitalize the downtown has also met 
with marked success. Around the perimeters of the project's 60 
acres, private commercial investment has rescued lower Washington 
Street from serious dilapidation, has started to renovate and re- 
build in major locations on Tremont Street, and has started the 
process of restoring State Street to its former position as the 
most important financial street in the City. Although figures are 
not available, it seems clear to me that millions of dollars are 
being spent on the upgrading and improvement of older buildings in 
this area to help make them more competitive with the new. 


Design Elements of the Project 


The Master Plan for Government Center, as conceived by 
I. M. Pei, has been effectively respected by each of the architects 
commissioned to design the individual buildings and public spaces. 
A major factor in bringing about the high level of architectural 
achievement in Government Center has been the selection of out- 
standing designers, such as Walter Gropius, Paul Rudolph, Edward 
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Larrabee Barnes, Kallmann& McKinnell, and Welton Becket. Their 
combined efforts have given the Center an aesthetic vitality that 
is equalled only by the successful interrelationship of public, 
private commercial, and historic facilities into one cohesive 
expression. 


The major public spaces, such as the City Hall Plaza, Pemberton 
Square, and State Service Center Plaza, are linked either by pedes- 
trian malls or other paved areas. The pedestrian approaching 
Government Center from the Beacon Hill area can enter into the 
newly-enlarged Pemberton Square, and pass through either of two 
open arcades in Center Plaza and cross to the City Hall Plaza. The 
Plaza is joined to the State Service Center via pedestrian malls 
which contain arcaded protection from the weather and also shops and 
restaurants. 


The closing of Washington Street to vehicular traffic beyond 
State Street has allowed another purely pedestrian approach to the 
City Hall and Government Center. This mall is also bounded on one 
side by the arcaded entrance to the New England Merchants National 
Bank Building. This building has been set back from State Street to 
provide a small open area bordered on one side by the Old State 
House. 


Government Center has respected the treditions of the City by 
its special relationship to Faneuil Hall and the old State House, 
by its choice of traditional Boston building materials (masonry, 
particularly brick, granite, and concrete), by its preservation of 
such structures as the Sears Crescent and the old schoolhouse at 
30 Hawkins Street. The recognition of these important aspects of 
society in the design of Government Center has given it a place in 
the structure and personality of Boston that goes far beyond the 
present day. 


Substantial Achievements 


The Government Center Project accomplished many "firsts" for 
the Boston program, most importantly- early land acquisition and 
early land disposition, techniques which made it possible to save 
Over two years in the execution of this (and other) projects. 


Government Center also established the Design Review as an 


Ongoing and successful process and made possible its application 
to other projects. 
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But in my view, the most significant achievement of Government 
Center was our success in obtaining the cooperation of no less than 
nine governmental agencies which participated in the development of 
the project, agencies as diverse as the GSA and the MBTA, State 
Government Center Commission and City Real Property Department. Each 
of these agencies with its own power of eminent domain, agreed to 
work together and with the BRA in the furtherance of a plan in which 
none could play a dominant role. In a world in which soverign 
jealousies are strong, I think this is a unique achievement. 


Also deserving of mention as a significant achievement is 
I. M. Pei's magnificent design for the Project - a master plan which 
is proving itself as brilliant in execution as in concept. 


Setbacks 


Our successes in Government Center have been achieved despite a 
couple of important setbacks. The major one occurred in 1963 as a 
result of protest instituted by the owners of 10 State Street against 
inclusion of their property in the project. These protests were made 
at a time when the City Council had the Government Center Urban 
Renewal Plan before it for consideration and resulted ina delay of 
a year before the plan was approved. When the matter was brought 
before the Supreme Judicial Court, the actions of the Council 
majority, the Authority and the Administrator were upheld. 


In fact, though, because the early land acquisition program had 
been used, execution activities had proceeded almost unabated 
during the course of the controversy, and very little time was 
lost in the project schedules. The project still boasts one of 
the best records for speed of any project in the country -- probably 
the best for a project of this complexity. 


One other setback ought to be mentioned since it hasn't yet 
been entirely resolved. The State Service Center of 3 related 
buildings to be constructed on an 8-acre site in Government Center 
was due for a construction start in 1963. At long last, this past 
year, construction was started on two of the buildings; the fate of 
the third and largest building -- a new home for the State Department 
of Health, Welfare and Education -- is still uncertain. This is 
particularly unfortunate since the three buildings were designed as 
a unit and the complex promised to be one of the most brilliant ex- 
amples of sculptured concrete architecture in the country. It seems 
to take the Commonwealth an excessively long time to honor its 
commitments. The failure of the Department of Public Works to keep 
its commitments on Central Artery changes is another serious draw- 
back. 
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Where We Are Now 


The Government Center Project stands on the verge of comple- 
tion. Of 23 delineated disposition parcels, all but two very minor 
ones have been committed to developers. At this moment in time, no 
less than eleven buildings are simultaneously under construction, 
representing about $100 million worth of development costs. In 
addition, so much in the way of street work, utility installations 
and MBTA improvements is going on, we sometimes have a hard time 
telling who is working for whom. Through it all, as you have 
noticed, we have managed to keep traffic moving through the area, 
and this is something of a small miracle, considering the amount of 
disruption and the fact that the Scollay Square area traditionally 
has been a major channel for traffic going between downtown Boston 
and suburbs to the north. 


What Remains To Be Done 


The framework and the texture of the project are now, except 
for one or two parcels, fairly clear. The work that remains is 
largely detailing. 


Disposition should be completed in 1968, with all construction 
complete two years later. 
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GOVERNMENT CENTER  R-35 


PROJECT FINANCING PLAN 


Item I $40,492,391 
Item II 15,565, 943 
Gross Project Cost 56,058,334 
Land Proceeds 9,585,000 
Net Project Cost 46,473,334 
Capital Grant 30,907,391 
State Grant 7,438,955 

City Share 7,481,511 
Other Local Contributions 645,477 

* * * * * * * * 
STATUS OF FEDERAL LOAN FUNDS AS OF 6/30/67 
Maximum Federal Loan $43,542,391 
Amount Expended 40,693,227 
Amount Encumbered 362,886 
Cash on Hand 278,215 
* * * * * * * * 
STATUS OF URBAN RENEWAL BOND FUNDS AS OF 6/30/67 

Bonds Authorized $8,805,000 
Amount Expended 1,149,022 
Amount Encumbered 5, 3L9,7L2 
Amount Available 2,336, 266 
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BOSTON REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


GOVERNMENT CENTER PROJECT — NO. MASS. R35 L&G 


BALANCE SHEET AS OF JUNE 30, 1967 


ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS 


Cash - First National Bank of Boston (P.E.A.) $ 196,870.19 
National Shawmut Bank (P.E.A.) 1,962.87 
First National Bank of Boston (T.L.R.F.) 12,086.52 
Petty Cash 125.00 $ 211.044.58 
Accounts Receivable: 
Relocation Grants Due From Fed'l Gov't 137,191.93 
Due from Revolving Fund 50,000.00 
Due from Tenants 93,272.74 
Miscellaneous 93,987.25 374,451.92 
INVESTMENTS - TREASURY BILLS 1,293,354.43 
PROJECT COSTS 
Total Item 1 Project Costs to Date 37 ,962,301.40 
Less: Sales Price of Land Sold 6,470,904. 37 31,491,397.03 
RELOCATION PAYMENTS TO DATE 2, 730,925.93 
TOTAL ASSETS $36 101,173.89 
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BOSTON REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


GOVERNMENT CENTER PROJECT — NO. MASS. R35 L&G 


BALANCE SHEET AS OF JUNE 30, 1967 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 


Accounts Payable: $ 
Due Revolving Fund 123,624.56 
Contract Retentions 97,586.92 
Central Business District Project R82 L 700,000.00 
Downtown-Waterfront Project R77 L&G 100,000.00 
Miscellaneous 6,664.35 
Deposits on Sale of Land 75,000.00 
City Of Boston 96.20$ 1,102,972.03 
ACCRUED INTEREST PAYABLE — FIRST SERIES 1967 LOAN NOTES 197,989.93 
ADVANCES AND LOANS PAYABLE — FIRST SERIES 1967 LOAN NOTES 12,140,000.00 
CAPITAL 
Project Capital Grant 19 ,929,286.00 
Relocation Grant Earned 2,730,925.93 22.660,211.93 
TOTAL LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL $36,101,173.89 





Certified To Be Correct 
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BOSTON REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


GOVERNMENT CENTER PROJECT - CITY 


BALANCE SHEET AS OF JUNE 30, 1967 


ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS 
Cash -— National Shawmut Bank 
Investments - U. S. Treasury Bills 


PROJECT COST CONTROL 


TOTAL ASSETS 


CAPITAL 


CAPITAL 
City of Boston 


TOTAL CAPITAL 


Certified To Be Correct 


$ 2,006.10 
153,522.85 


( 17,528.95) 
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WASHINGTON PARK 


From the beginning, the Washington Park Urban Renewal 
Project has emphasized rehabilitation and the preservation of 
the community. The broad objectives of the renewal plan were 
established during the initial phases of planning as follows: 


1. Relocate people from dilapidated buildings to good 
housing. At the start of the renewal program, approxi- 
mately 1834 families were living in dwellings that were 
not fit for human habitation by modern standards. 


2. Demolish dilapidated buildings. There were over 1100 
buildings that were dilapidated beyond repair which not 
only depressed property values of all buildings in the 
vicinity, but also were the sources of blight slowly 
spreading from smaller areas to larger ones. 


3. On cleared land, construct new, badly needed public and 
private facilities, such as housing, schools, shopping 
centers, parks and playgrounds. 


4. In rehabilitation areas, improve, reconstruct, repair 
and enlarge, as necessary, public utilities, streets 
and other public improvements. 


5. Most important, preserve the overall character of the 
Washington Park area by rehabilitating salvable existing 
buildings which comprise seventy percent of the 
structures in the area. 


How _ and to What Extent They Were Accomplished 


Relocation. The approach to relocation in Washington Park has 
been that of providing maximum social services where needed as a 
part of the total relocation process. Of the 1834 families 
living in standard housing in clearance areas, 1811 entered the 
Boston Redevelopment Authority caseload and have been relocated. 
Of those families who have relocated, 98.7% are living in standar 
housing; 1.3 in substandard. Also, 313 of the total displaced 
families purchased homes, including 104 former renters who 

became homeowners; 241 families were placed in public housing; an 
147 families were placed in new housing constructed in Washington 
Park. 
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Demolition of Dilapidated Buildings. This objective is almost 
100% completed. Over 1200 dilapidated buildings in the Washington 


Park Area have been demolished, thereby creating the space needed 
for construction of new housing, community and commercial facili- 
ties. As a result of eliminating the blighting influences asso- 
ciated with dilapidated structures, property owners have been 
stimulated to upgrade their properties. 


Construction of New Facilities on Cleared Land. The many new 
facilities that have been and are being constructed in Washington 
Park provide concrete evidence that this objective of the renewal 
program is being achieved: 


New housing construction - a total of 472 housing units have 
been completed and occupied under the 221(d) (3) program 

(82 at Marksdale I, 84 at Marksdale II, 12 at Marksdale III, 
92 at Charlame I, and 202 at Academy Homes). Approximately 
600 additional units of housing are under construction: 38 
at Charlame II, 315 at Academy II, 228 at Warren Gardens 
and 15 at Phalanx. To the maximum extent possible, all new 
housing has been used as a relocation resource for persons 
displaced by renewal or other forms of public action. The 
rentals for the occupied units range from $85 a month for 

a two bedroom apartment to $147 for a five bedroom apart-— 
ment. These rents include heat, hot water and parking. 


Recreational facilities - four major recreational facili- 
ties have been provided thus far by the urban renewal 
program: Horatio Harris Park was refurbished and rebuilt 
at a cost of $56,800. A playground was built next to the 
Ellis School to supplement the recreational resources of the 
school and at the same time add to the recreational facili- 
ties available to the general public. This facility 
includes a playfield, basketball courts, and an apparatus 
area. The Walnut Avenue Tot Lot includes a tree house, 
slide, sand box and other equipment. It is designed to 
serve the recreational needs of small children in the 
Walnut-Westminster Avenue neighborhood. The Roxbury YMCA, 
a $750,000 facility, was constructed as a part of the 
renewal plan and is operating at the maximum level: it 
includes an olympic size swimming pool, community meeting 
rooms and an outside game area. 
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Commercial facilities - the new seven acre shopping center 
at Warren Street and Washington Park Boulevard opened on 
September 29, 1966. This marked the first time in more 

than 50 years that a large-scale commercial development 

has come into the Roxbury (district. The center provides jobs 
for 250 employees, 95% of whom are Roxbury residents. 


Impact of renewal _ on private construction - the urban renewal 
program has undougtedly stimulated private construction in 


the project area. Prior to the Washington Park program, 
private investors were reluctant to undertake major develop- 
ments in Roxbury due to the steady spread of blight. Asa 
result of the upgrading of the Washington Park community 
brought about by construction of new housing and public 
facilities, there has been a significant increase in 
private construction. 


Public improvements - thus far, the City of Boston has not 
constructed any public buildings in the project area. Some 
work has been done, however, in providing other needed public 
improvements: The first segment of the Washington Park 
Boulevard between Warren Street and Humboldt Avenue has been 
completed and work has started on the remainder of the 
Boulevard between Humboldt Avenue and Washington Street; new 
streets have been built in the new housing developments; 75% 
of the sewer and 85% of the water utilities planned for the 
project area have been installed. 


Rehabilitation of existing salvable buildings. Rehabilitation is 


at once the heart and soul of the residential renewal program and 
the most difficult to achieve. The Washington Park rehabilitation 
program to date has a proud record of achievement and rate of 
progress. Approximately 1400 of 1557 properties designated for 
rehabilitation in Washington Park have been inspected; 1182 of the 
1400 properties have completed rehabilitation, are in the process 
of rehabilitation or are standard. Participation of property 
owners is evidenced by the fact that they have invested more than 
$6,700,000 in rehabilitation, amounting to over $10,200,000 in 
total mortgages. 


Design Aspects of the Project 


The design staff has worked closely with many achitects in 


the creation of the new housing and other facilities built and to be 
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built in Washington Park. Most have cooperated cheerfully with 
the design staff, and the results are becoming visible to all. 
The handsome YMCA building on Washington Park Boulevard will be 
joined this winter by a new Boys' Club near Dudley Square. Also 
in the same area a striking new complex of civic buildings will 
soon rise. 


The New Charlame Park Housing now nearing completion is the 
first totally rented subsidized housing in Boston and one of the 
first in the nation. It demonstrates fully that housing of charm 
and character can be made accessible to the lowest income groups. 


Finally, the new parks have provided fresh and imaginative 
solutions to the neighborhood park, varying in approach from the 
very urban park plaza at the intersection of Townsend Street and 
Humboldt Avenue to the beautiful overlook park on historic 
Sst. James Street. Horatio Harris Park, which has the rigid and 
dramatic character of puddingstone, has been fully restored and 
enchanced by new walks, benches and playsculpture. 


Significant achievements 


The two most significant achievements of the Washington Park 
renewal program are citizen participation and rehabilitation. 


Beginning in 1960, hundres of meetings were held with the 
community to determine the goals, shape and scope of the renewal 
program, Implementation began on April 30, 1963; since that time 
many additional community meetings have been held to check the 
progress of the renewal program and to review specific development 
proposals as necessary. 


Citizen participation is also reflected in the sponsorship 
of new housing developments by the St. Mark Congregational Church, 
Charles Street A.M.E. Church, Twelfth Baptist Church, St. Joseph's 
Church, and Phalanx. 


Washington Park has demonstrated that residential rehabili- 
tation works. The millions of dollars invested by property 
Owners in rehabilitation through urban renewal, coupled with the 
Contagion effect on private rehabilitation, are a clear and 
measurable indication of the success of the rehabilitation effort. 
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Setbacks 


The steady progress toward our goals in Washington Park has 
been interrupted seriously only once - and that briefly. The 
first Academy Homes project was the pilot development using the 
Koch-Waltch prototype described elsewhere in this report. 

Delays attendant upon the experimental nature of this building 
system were more or less inevitable and could be expected. 


The most serious setback in my judgment has been in the 
failure to get new schools built. Divided authority within the 
city government was a delaying factor until the recent adoption 
of legislation creating the Public Facilities Department. The 
racial imbalance law, in my opinion unworkable in its present form, 
is being interpreted to bar most new school construction in urban 
renewal areas with large nonwhite populations. 


What Remains to Be Done 


New Housing Construction. Construction will start on the 
following sites as indicated below: 


St Joseph's Housing Site: In 1968, 140 units of housing 
will be started on the St. Joseph's site, which has been 
enlarged to include several parcels of land adjacent to 
the St. Joseph Roman Catholic Church. Approximately 52 
of the housing units will be reserved for low-income 
families under the rent supplement program. 


Housing Tower for the elderly: Construction is at last 
starting on the housing tower for the elderly before 
the end of July, 1967. This development will contain 
104 units. 


Housing Tower for the elderly at Egleston Square. Approxi- 
mately 167 units of housing for the elderly will be started 
in Egleston Square in 1968. The site has been divided into 
two parts to permit the eventual construction of private 
family housing in addition to public housing. 


Commercial development. A neighborhood shopping center will be 


started before the end of this year at the corner of Washington 
Street and the Washington Park Boulevard. 
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Parks and recreational facilities. The Legislature has authorized 
the construction of a community recreational facility between 
Washington Park and Washington Street. This recreational complex 
will include a skating rink, swimming pool, field house, community 
center and playfields as well as a refurbished Washington Park. 
The skating rink, swimming pool, and field house will be built by 
the Metropolitan District Commission; the rest of the facilities 
will be provided by the Parks Department. Construction will 

begin during the fall of 1967. 


Public improvements. Most of the street work remains to be done 
in 1967-68. The Public Facilities Department is coordinating the 


development of the Roxbury Civic Center,a branch library, and the 
Humboldt Avenue elementary school. All of these facilities should 
be under construction by next spring. 


Rehabilitation. As we approach the end of the rehabilitation case 
load, the problems become tougher. There are approximately 400 
hard core cases that require special attention. The spring of 
1968 is the target date for completing the Washington Park rehabi- 
litation program. To reach this goal, the rehabilitation effort 
will be thrust along several major program lines: community 
organization, a stepped-up financing procedure, code enforcement, 
city housekeeping services, home guidance and development, and 
work study projects. 
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WASHINGTON PARK R-24 


PROJECT FINANCING PLAN 


Item I $25,072,574 
Ttem II 12,686,129 
Gross Project Cost 37,758,703 
Land Proceeds 1,281,300 
Net Project Cost 36,477,403 
Capital Grant 23,313,290 
State Grant 6, 582, 056 
City Share 6, 582, 057 
* * * * * * * * 


STATUS OF FEDERAL LOAN FUNDS AS OF 6/30/67 


Maximum Federal Loan $26,213,075 
Amount Expended 23,593,484 
Amount Encumbered 361,024 
Cash on Hand 365,531 

* - * cs * & %e x 


STATUS OF URBAN RENEWAL BOND FUNDS AS OF 6/30/67 


Bonds Authorized $11,835,500 
Amount Expended 3,631,494 
Amount Encumbered 1,694, 980 
Amount Available 6,509,026 
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BOSTON REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


WASHINGTON PARK PROJECT - NO. MASS. R 24 L&G 


BALANCE SHEET AS OF JUNE 30, 1967 


ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS 





Cash - First National Bank of Boston (P.E.A.) S$ 365,356.31 
First National Bank of Boston (T.L.R.F.) 2,899.93 
Petty Cash 175.00 $ 368,431.24 
Accounts Receivable: 
Relocation Grants Due from Fed'l Gov't 43,161.70 
Rehabilitation Grants Due from Fed'l Gov't 45,972.33 
Due from Revolving Fund 125,074.18 
Due from Tenants 71,642.45 
Miscellaneous 8,468.11 294,318.77 
Investments - Treasury Bills 75,304.92 
PROJECT COSTS 
Total Item 1 Project Costs - To Date 22,588,074.38 
Less: Sales Price of Land Sold 404,886.65 
Net Item 1 Project Costs - To Date 22 ,183,187.73 
Total Item 2 Project Costs - To Date 26,125.00 22,209,312.73 
RELOCATION PAYMENTS - TOTAL TO DATE 959,438.42 
REHABILITATION PAYMENTS - TOTAL TO DATE 45,972.33 
TOTAL ASSETS $23 952,778.41 
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BOSTON REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 
WASHINGTON PARK PROJECT -— NO. MASS. R 24 L&G 


BALANCE SHEET AS OF JUNE 30, 1967 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 


Accounts Payable: 


Revolving Fund 948,534.22 
Contract Retentions 17,914.10 
Downtown-Waterfront Project R77 L&G 1,000 ,000.00 
Charlestown Project R55 L 700,000.00 
Central Business District Project R 82 L 1,000 ,000.00 
South Cove Project R 92 L&G 100,000.00 
Withheld Real Estate Settlements 4,374.88 
Miscellaneous 3,886.72 
City of Boston 2,770.92 3,777,480.84 
ACCRUED INTEREST PAYABLE — FIRST SERIES 1967 LOAN NOTES 65,235.54 
ADVANCES AND LOANS PAYABLE - FIRST SERIES 1967 LOAN NOTES 4,000,000.00 
CAPITAL 
Non-Cash Local Grants-in-aid 26,125.00 
Project Capital Grant $15,079 ,035.00 
Relocation Grant 958,929.70 
Rehabilitation Grant 45,972.33 16 083,937.03 16,110,062.03 
TOTAL LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL $23,952,778.41 


Certified To Be Correct 
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View of Model 


WATERFRONT: 


WATERFRONT PROJECT 


The major goal of the Waterfront Project was to convert a long- 
neglected and under-utilized natural resource, Boston's downtown 
shore line, into a major asset; to create a "Window on the World". 


To accomplish this task the Plan called for: 


(1) The elimination and reduction of through and surface 
traffic by realigning Atlantic Avenue and adjusting 
the ramp system of the Central Artery. 


(2) The construction of pedestrian malls and walkways, 
together with recreational and boating facilities. 


(3) The retention and preservation of architecturally and 
historically significant buildings. 


(4) The creation of an attractive residential community. 


(5) Extension of the downtown financial district by the 
provision of new commercial sites along lower State 
Street. 


(6) Removal of the wholesale food industry from the area. 


Progress in the Achievement of Goals 


Significant strides have been taken toward the achievement of 
the aims of the Waterfront Project. 


Demolition activities, necessary for the realignment of Atlantic 
Avenue and for the creation of two sites for major office buildings 
on State Street, are well underway. 


Construction has begun on a new bulkhead between Central and 
India Wharves as a start toward providing access to the 1500-unit 
pr~king facility and apartment complex scheduled for India Wharf. 


With the construction of a new wholesale produce market already 
underway; with plans being prepared for a new wholesale meat market 
in South Bay; and with negotiations underway between the Authority 
and the seafood wholesalers for a Waterfront location; the successful 
relocation of the wholesale food industry is virtually accomplished. 
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Specific achievements are: 


(1) The construction of Boston's new Aquarium. The Naw 
England Aquarium Corporation expects the facility to 
be open for the public in the late Fall of this year. 


(2) The successful conversion of the Prince Building, a 
former industrial structure, to residential use. Apart- 
ments are now available for occupancy. 


(3) Preliminary site preparation for the Berenson/Carlyle 
sponsored 900-unit apartment complex and 1500-car parking 
facility. Foundation work for the first tower will be 
underway by mid-October. 


(4) The Employers Group of Insurance Companies proposal for 
a major office building to be constructed on air rights 
over the Central Artery. 


(5) The designation of the State Council of the Knights of 
Columbus as sponsor of a 221(d)3 cooperative development. 
It is expected that work can begin on this project in 
the summer of 1968. 


Design Elements 


One of the major design goals in the Waterfront has been to 
open Boston to the sea once more. A pedestrian mall will lead the 
visitor from the new Government Center down South Market Street, 
through the historic Faneuil Hall market district, under the artery 
along the brightly lit shopping arcade, and will terminate ina 
marine park. From this new recreation area, public water-side walk- 
ways will lead to the soon-to-be completed Aquarium on Central Wharf. 
This building, an award winning design by the Cambridge Seven 
Associates, will house many specimens of marine life, displayed in 
new and exciting ways. 


Another major design goal has been to establish the Waterfront 
as a link between the small scale of the old historic North End and 
the large scale of the new Government Center and the financial 
district. The pedestrian mall divides the project roughly in two 
halves. In the northern half, the scale and the nature of the 
Spatial experiences will be similar to that of the North End. Here, 
many of the old granite and brick buildings are being rehabilitated 
and put to productive uses in housing, offices and retail stores. 
Already completed are the rehabilitated apartments in the Prince 
Building on Atlantic Avenue. Intermixed will be new structures, 
the scale of which will be similar to the old. A large development 
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of inexpensive (d) (3) housing abutting the North End will combine 
both rehabilitated and new apartments. In the southern half of the 
project, most of the structures will be new and will be much larger 
in scale. In the area of India Wharf, three luxury apartment towers, 
an office building and a parking garage have been designed by 
architect I. M. Pei. Construction of two of the towers will begin 

in the near future. The New England Telephone Company anticipates 
building a large office structure in this area, as does the Employers 
Group Life Insurance Company. 


The Waterfront will provide places to live, to work and to play 
and will thus become once more a lively and vital part of our city. 


Significant Accomplishments 


The significance of the Waterfront Project is, I think, that 
through the project we have demonstrated that it is possible to 
marshal the many diverse interests of the community in search of an 
ideal. The fact that we have progressed as far as we have in 
carrying out the project despite the many competing interests of the 
market district, of residents, and of governmental agencies amply 
demonstrates that the entire community will support and work for a 
project with vision. 


Where We Are Now 


The solution of market relocations, the development of basic 
engineering plans for major street and utility adjustments, and the 
negotiations for all but a few of the major development sites have 
progressed sufficiently to ensure that significant development ac- 
tivities and the construction of public improvements will be 
undertaken continuously starting this summer. 


What Remains to be Done 


The most important unresolved issue in the Waterfront Project 
is the adjustments to ramps to the Central Artery as originally 
agreed to by the State Department of Public Works. Now that a 
definitive proposal for air rights construction over the Artery has 
been made by the Employers Group Life Insurance Company, it is hoped 
that the Department of Public Works will move expeditiously to permit 
the early development of the Employers building. Frankly, we have 
been disappointed in the Department of Public Works' response to our 
various proposals for improving the Central Artery. 
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Another significant element of the Project which must be 
carried out within the next few years is the rehabilitation of the 
North and South Market Street buildings and the Quincy Market. 
Design studies are underway and we expect to be able to seek de- 
velopment proposals for these properties in the Fall. 
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WATERFRONT  R-/7 


PROJECT FINANCING PLAN 


Item I $19,818,207 
Item II 7,372,093 
Gross Project Cost 27,190,300 
Land Proceeds 4,150,000 
Net Project Cost 23,040,300 
Capital Grant 15,360,200 
State Grant 3,722,350 
City Share 3, 122,250 
Other Local Contributions 235,400 
* * * * * * * * 


STATUS OF FEDERAL LOAN FUNDS AS OF 6/30/67 


Maximum Federal Loan $20,635,200 
Amount Expended 14,948,533 
Amount Encumbered 341,573 
Cash on Hand 703,392 

* * * * * * * * 


STATUS OF URBAN RENEWAL BOND FUNDS AS OF 6/30/67 


Bonds Authorized $8,000,000 
Amount Expended 0 
Amount Encumbered 500,000 
Amount Available 7,500,000 
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BOSTON REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 





OWNTOWN-WATERFRONT-FANEUIL HALL PROJECT — MASS. R 7/7 L&G 


DOWNTOWN-WATERFRONI-FANEULL HALL PROVES — Base. Ra 


BALANCE SHEET AS OF JUNE 30, 1967 


ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS 


$ 208,322.92 


Cash - State Street Bank and Trust Co. (P. ) 
( .F.) 2,209.79 $ 210,532.71 


First National Bank of Boston 


Accounts Receivable: 


Due from Revolving Fund 700,000.00 

Due from Tenants 148,178.78 

Relocation Grants Due from Fed'l Gov't 368,273.13 

Project No. Mass. R24 (L&G) 1,000,000.00 

Project No. Mass. R54 (L&C) 200,000.90 

Project No. Mass. R35 (L&G) 100,000.00 

Project No. Mass. R56 (L&G) 900,000.00 3,416,451.91 
Investments - U. S. Treasury Bills 589,255.29 


PROJECT COSTS 


Total Item 1 Project Costs - To date 14,243,257.49 
Less: Sales Price of Land Sold 45,200.00 14,198,057.49 
RELOCATION PAYMENTS - TOTAL TO DATE 705,276.13 
TOTAL ASSETS $19 119,573.53 
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BOSTON REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 
DOWNTOWN-WATERFRONT—FANEUTL HALL PROJECT — MASS. R 77 L&G 


BALANCE SHEET AS OF JUNE 30, 1967 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 


Accounts Payable: 


Revolving Fund $ 149,393.12 
Contract Retentions 28,829.53 
Miscellaneous 28,280.22 
City of Boston 2,967.40 $ 209,470.27 
Accrued Other Liabilities 39,220.00 
ACCRUED INTEREST PAYABLE —- FIRST SERIES 1967 LOAN NOTES 174,505.13 
ADVANCES AND LOANS PAYABLE - FIRST SERIES 1967 LOAN NOTES 10,700,000.00 
CAPITAL 
Project Capital Grant 7,291,102.00 


Relocation Grant 
Total Federal Grant 


705,276.13 
7,996, 378-13 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL $19 .119 573.53 


Certified To Be Correct 
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SOUTH COVE 


The South Cove Project was not delineated as such in the 1960 
Development Program, being then considered part of the Downtown area. 
In the course of the planning studies that were initiated in the next 
few years, it became apparent that South Cove was a distinct area, 
not oriented to the retail and financial centers of the city that made 
up the Central Business District but with its own life, functions, and 
vitality. The strengths of the South Cove were in two stable residen- 
tial neighborhoods, Bay Village and Chinatown; the important and 
expanding Tufts New England Medical Center; and a flourishing enter- 
tainment district. 


Thus, the goals of the project were to build upon these founda- 
tions and in particular to: 


(1) Preserve and expand the residential communities and to 
increase the total housing supply in the area; 


(2) Provide for orderly expansion of the Medical Center and 
other institutions in the area; 


(3) Further the vitality of the entertainment district. 


Aiding in the achievement of these goals would be the usual 
techniques of urban renewal: removal of dilapidated structures; 
improvement of the traffic circulation system; provision of public 
utilities and municipal facilities. 


Progress in Achievement of Goals 


At this point in the development of the Project, some fifteen 
months after project approval, we can point to the following accom- 
plishments: 


1. Over 200 units of locally sponsored 221(da)3 cooperative hous- 
ing in Chinatown are scheduled for construction starts this fall. 
Rehabilitation of existing housing in this area is underway. 


2. Incompatible uses in and around Bay Village are being ac- 
quired and the sites scheduled for appropriate redevelopment. Rehabi- 
litation surveys are underway. 


3. Preliminary plans for 200-300 new units of 221(d)3 rental 
housing now being prepared by the Massachusetts Housing Association 
(a subsidiary of Morgan Memorial) for construction in Spring of 1968. 
A total of 200 to 300 additional units are scheduled for four other 
sites. 
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4, Tufts - New England Medical Center is preparing plans for a 
net expansion of 2.9 acres. First stage construction will start 
Spring 1968. Don Bosco Technical High School is preparing plans for 
a net expansion of 1% acres. First stage construction will start in 
Spring 1968. Morgan Memorial will replace its present larger holdings 
with an improved day care nursery and possibly a new Goodwill Inn for 


boys. 


5. MBTA is constructing a new Forest Hills rapid transit line in 
a subway through the South Cove with, for the first time, a station 
within the South Cove. The South Cove section of the new line will 
be constructed next Spring in coordination with the urban renewal 


schedule. 


6. Several development sites are located within the entertainment 
district and the Urban Renewal Plan emphasizes development related to 
the entertainment industry. Plans for development of three of these 
parcels are underway, and all include either restaurant, entertain- 
ment, or hotel facilities. Construction on all three is expected to 
start by early or mid-1968. 


Design Elements of the Project 


At this stage of development of the South Cove project with 
architectural submissions on at least 75 percent of the land parcels 
to be developed, the architectural form and character of the area is 
becoming readily apparent. 


The most dominant single group is unquestionably the Tufts New 
England Medical Center, designed by the Architects Collaborative. 
This project reflects the most comprehensive design thinking in con- 
tempory medical architecture design. The group reflects the diversity 
of the medical complex and at the same time blends sympathetically with 
the surrounding buildings. 


The diversity of use in the area ranges from commercial and instit- 
utional to moderate-income housing and has resulted in a diversity of 
architectural expression. The two housing projects, one for the Chinese 
Urban Renewal Committee and the other for Morgan Memorial, have, in 
Spite of their low budgets, resulted in architecture of the highest 
quality reflecting exceptional skill in the development of the Koch 
building system, for which the BRA sponsored the research. 


The Don Bosco High School is similar in many respects to the Tufts 
New England Medical Center, in that both are projects which are involved 
in the expansion of existing facilities within a closely defined area. 
Both have been most successful in the integration with, and relationship 


to their existing surroundings. 
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Setbacks 


The only setback to date suffered by the South Cove project has 
been the unsuccessful effort to persuade the Massachusetts Turnpike 
Authority to allow connection of the eastern terminus of the Turn- 
pike marginal road to one of their approach ramps, and thus maximize 
the area of the Chinatown new housing site, Parcel R-2, and further 
decrease the amount of through traffic in residential areas. 


Significant Achievements 


The most significant achievement of this Project so far, I 
think, has been our success in developing a plan that takes three 
almost completely diverse elements already existing in the area - the 
City's most thriving entertainment district; the stable residential 
neighborhoods of Chinatown and Bay Village; and three important in- 
stitutions with city-wide clients - and provides a place and a method 
for each to live in harmony with the other without conflict, and 
indeed, to exploit the many opportunities for cooperation that exist 
between them. One example, not yet a reality, but soon I hope to be 
one, is an elementary school to be constructed in South Cove, to be 
integrated with one of the new housing developments; to provide 
recreation and community activities for all the residents of the area; 
and to have special ties with the Medical Center which would provide 
complete medical services for the students and their families. 


Where We Are Now 


About two thirds of the properties on the acquisition workload 
have been acquired. 


About half the total relocation workload has been carried out. 
Most relocation has been from priority areas. 


Demolition is underway on the first scheduled development site 
and the demolition contract for the next two disposition sites is in 
preparation. 


Proposals for over 75 percent of all development parcels are under 
active preparation by potential developers. 


Advanced designs for at least six parcels are underway for execution 
within the next eight to ten months. 


Preparations are underway for priority project improvements to be 
Carried out in 1968. 


A street master plan is virtually complete. 
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Rehabilitation surveys of practically all residential structures 
in Chinatown are complete, and surveys of Bay Village residential 
structures are well underway. 


What Remains to be Done 
I 


The South Cove project has been in execution for fifteen months, 
so most of the work necessary to carry out the Urban Renewal Plan 
still lies ahead. Although the planning and design of all project 
improvements and practically all disposition parcels is in an ad- 
vanced state, relocation is on, if not ahead of, schedule, and 
demolition well underway; construction has yet to start on any devel- 
opment site or project improvement; about one third, if not more, of 
such construction will begin between August 1967 and July 1968, and the 
remainder within the following two years. 
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SOUTH COVE R-92 


PROJECT FINANCING PLAN 


Item I $13,737,138 
Item ITI 4,839,705 
Gross Project Cost 18,576,843 
Land Proceeds £5652, 750 
Net Project Cost 16,724,093 
Capital Grant 11,149,395 
State Grant 2,623,149 
City Share 481,897 
Other Local Contributions 2,469,652 
* * * * * * * * 


STATUS OF FEDERAL LOAN FUNDS AS OF 6/30/67 


Maximum Federal Loan $13,359,985 
Amount Expended 5, 936,277 
Amount Encumbered 144,440 
Cash on Hand 3,735,085 
* * * * * * * * 
STATUS OF URBAN RENEWAL BOND FUNDS AS OF 6/30/67 
Bonds Authorized 0 
Amount Expended 0 
Amount Encumbered : 0 
Amount Available @) 
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BOSTON REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 
SOUTH COVE PROJECT NO. MASS. R 92 L&G 


BALANCE SHEET AS OF JUNE 30, 1967 


ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS 
Cash -— State Street Bank & Trust Company (P.E.A.) $ 15,077.05 


National Shawmut Bank of Boston (P.E.A) 646, 336.36 

Petty Cash 125.00 $ 661,538.41 
Accounts Receivable: 

Revolving Fund 740,000.00 

Due from Washington Park R 24 L&G 100,000.00 

Due from Tenants 53,745.48 
Relocation Grants Due from Fed'l Gov't 75,694.58 969,440.06 
Investments Held - U. S. Treasury Bills 3,073,546.06 
TOTAL ITEM 1 PROJECT COSTS - TO DATE 5, 860,582.31 
RELOCATION PAYMENTS - TOTAL TO DATE 75,694.58 
TOTAL ASSETS $10,640,801.42 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 





Revolving Fund 144,024.74 
Contract Retentions 24,612.36 
City of Boston 5,429.75 
S & P Contracts Unpaid 35223~L5 
Miscellaneous 78.00 177 , 368.00 
ACCRUED INTEREST PAYABLE — SECOND SERIES "I" LOANS NOTES 87,738.84 
ADVANCES AND LOANS PAYABLE — SECOND SERIES "'I'' LOAN NOTES 10, 300,000.00 
CAPTTAL 
Relocation Grant 75,694.58 
TOTAL LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL $10,640,801.42 


Certified To Be Correct 
ayer 


/ 
af 1 gLEPEL HL PILL 
Chief Accountant 
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SOUTH END: 


New Housing at Castle Square 


SOUTH END 


The keystone to the South End Project is indeed "Planning 
with People". The 5-year survey and planning period from 1961 
to 1966 was spent working closely with community organizations and 
neighborhood groups evolving a plan closely tailored to local needs. 


I believe that the South End Project had more actual planning 
with the community than any other project in the country. 


Over 150 meetings with community organizations, walking tours 
with members of sixteen neighborhood associations and hundreds of 
discussions with local residents led to the formulation of an 
urban renewal plan which was presented to the citizen Urban Re- 
newal Committee for their consideration in October, 1964. After 
months of further discussion with neighborhood groups, at which 
time modifications were made to the plan, the Citizens Committee 
voted to accept the plan in June, 1965. 


This extensive planning with people resulted in over- 
whelming support from all segments of the community - residents, 
business and institutional interests - when the plan was 
formally presented for approval by the BRA and the City Council 
in 1965. There was so little controversy that the plan did not 
receive the attention it should have in the rest of the city. 


The 616-acre South End Project is one of the largest urban 
renewal projects in the country. It consists mainly of a resi- 
dential community, with an important industrial and institutional 
area generally along the eastern boundary. 


The planned residential community has significant archi- 
tectural history. This in-town neighborhood with blocks of 
attractive brick town houses and tree-lined streets and parks 
has the residential potential of a Beacon Hill. However, at the 
Start of the project, the area suffered from concentration of 
Severe blight, obsolete buildings, crowded living conditions and 
a generally depressed economic climate. Despite the physical 
decline of the buildings, there are several strong community 
groups in this multi-racial neighborhood who provide the human 
resources necessary to rehabilitate the area. 
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The goals of the project are to work with the community to: 


1. rehabilitate, preserve, enhance and strengthen this 
centrally-located residential neighborhood, removing 
the heavy concentration of blight. 


2. provide some 3600 units of low-rent and middle-income 
housing, together with improved streets and public 
utilities 


3. make possible the construction of four new schools as 
well as parks, playgrounds and a public library 


4. provide incentives and guidance for desirable 
institutional and commercial growth 


5. expand the property tax base of the city and provide 
new employment opportunities 


Progress in Achievement of Goals 


Approximately one year after the Plan received its final 
approval, we can point to the following accomplishments: 


1. Completion and occupancy of 500 units of 221(d) (3) 
housing in Castle Square, constructed during the early 
land acquisition stage. By agreement between the BRA 
and the developer, 10% of the dwelling units have been 
leased for occupancy by low-rent families under a 
subsidy agreement with the BHA. This is the first 
example in Boston of the “leased housing" program. 





2. Construction in process (with a scheduled occupancy for 
early 1968) of 100 units of public housing for the | 
elderly on a site which is physically integrated with 
the Castle Square development. ; 

. 
. 


3. Advanced planning for various housing sites expected 
to start construction in 1968. Included are over 1500 
housing units, bringing the total units either under 
construction or in planning to 2/3 of the total 3600 
units planned in the project. 
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4. Institutional development is underway. Boston University 
Medical Center has three buildings under construction with 
a fourth scheduled to start this fall. Two of the build- 
ings will be tax-producing, yielding significant tax 
revenue to the city. Plans for the Franklin Institute 
expansion are in an advanced stage with a construction 
start anticipated in 1968. Plans for a Salvation Army 
facility are underway and the Cathedral High School 
expansion will be underway soon. 


5. Nearly all the industrial sites are either in advanced 
planning or have developer designation. An estimated 
$5,000,000 of industrial construction will get underway 
this fall including New England Nuclear Co., a portion 
of the Flower Market, Capital Tire Co., New England 
Insulation Co., Castle Metals Co, and Massachusetts 
Machinery Shop. 


6. Supporting facilities are getting underway. The new 
library will be under construction this fall represent- 
ing the first significant public building to be erected 
in the South End in years. Four parks will be con- 
structed this year. Close to $1,000,000 in street 
sewer and utility work will get underway this year. 


7. Rehabilitation is progressing at an encouraging rate. 
Over 50 properties, with more than 160 housing units, 
are completed or underway. This represents an invest- 
ment in the area of over $1,000,000. 


8. Most exciting of all in its potential for creating a 
new image for the South End is the proposed national 
design competition for the Cathedral Plaza area of 
the South End. 


Urban Design - Comments 


The main design element in the South End so far is the 
Castle Square development. This project achieves a relatively 
intense utilization of the site, fits into the surrounding urban 
Environment regarding choice of material and comparable heights 
of the buildings, achieves a large amount of parking, a moderate 
use of open space, and considering the many initial requirements 
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placed upon the project, satisfies all of them well. Castle 
Square is only the start of new housing that is scheduled for 
construction in the South End. Presently in various stages of 
design for construction starts in the next year or two are the 
following: Tremont Methodist Housing with 88 units; Union 
Methodist Housing, 135 units; Grant AME Housing, 176 units; 

Lower Roxbury Housing, approximately 800 units; Public Housing 
for the elderly, 380 units and 75 family units on four separate 
sites and the rehabilitation of approximately 200 existing build- 
ings. 


The construction and completion of the new Smith-Corona 
Marchant Building is indicative of the new confidence and interest 
in new construction in the South End. The design, choice of 
material, and the use of landscaping are indications of a new look 
for the industrial area. Presently scheduled for construction are 
new facilities for the Flower Market, New England Nuclear, New 
England Insulation, to mention only a few. 


A new public library on Tremont Street between Rutland 
Square and West Newton Street, of brick construction and to 
include meeting rooms, adult reading rooms with an outdoor court- 
yard, and a children's reading room with an outdoor courtyard is 
scheduled to start construction late this fall. Also scheduled 
for construction is the Eighth Street playground and the Columbus 
Square Park. Other public and institutional work that is imminent 
includes the landscaping of Tremont Street, additions to the 
Franklin Institute, and additions to the Boston University Medical 
Complex. All of these promise to be as successful as Castle 
Square in fitting into the improved South End environment. 


Significant Achievements 


In my opinion, the most significant achievement has been the 
wholehearted cooperation by the diverse multi-racial groups in 
the South End community in developing a plan that truly represents 
the desire of local residents. 


Setbacks 
The major disappointment to date has been the lack of specific 


planning for school construction in the South End Project area. 
While the plan provides for the demolition of five old schools 
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built between 1860 and 1913 and the construction of four new 
elementary schools and a new junior high school, the planning 
program is lagging behind project development and presents a 
source of concern to the community. Despite the fact that the 
area is experiencing an immigration of young white families, the 
State Board of Education seems determined to interpret the racial 
imbalance law to prevent the construction of any new schools in 
this South End. I believe that the Authority must do everything 
possible to see that the schools promised the South End are 
delivered. 


This cooperative spirit represents urban renewal as it 
should be -- planning with people who participate in the decisions 
that will shape the neighborhood. The South End is well on its 
way to becoming one of the finest urban residential neighborhoods 
in the city. 


Where We Are Now 


The project has been in execution for over one year. Due to 
the massive size of the South End Project, execution activities 
will be staged over a seven year period. Accordingly, property 
acquisition, relocation, demolition, new construction, rehabili- 
tation and construction of public improvements have been scheduled 
over this period of time to minimize hardship, but guarantee 
orderly progress as quickly as possible. 


To date approximately 13% of the parcels to be acquired have 
been acquired. 


Family relocation activities are being carried out under 
contract with United South End Settlements. At present over 5% 
of the families and individuals to be relocated have been relocated. 


Over 7% of the businesses to be relocated have been relocated. 


A demolition contract is in execution for the intitial plans 
Of demolition. 


Rehabilitation is progressing at a fast pace with more than 


50 properties completed or underway representing $1,000,000 in 
investment. 
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What Remains To Be Done 


The South End Project has been in execution for one year and 
is geared to a seven-year execution span; so much of the work 
necessary to carry out the plar lies ahead. 


The pace of rehabilitation must be accelerated. An all out 
effort must be made to start new housing construction in the 
several sites for which developers have been selected. Similarly, 
plans must be prepared for an all out public works program. 
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SOUTH END  R-56 


PROJECT FINANCING PLAN 


Item I $41,832,413 
Item II 12,148,100 
Gross Project Cost 53,980,513 
Land Proceeds 4,667,400 
Net Project Cost 49,313,113 
Capital Grant 32,875,409 
State Grant 6,406,852 
City Share 6,406,852 
Other Local Contributions 3,624,000 
* * * * * * * * 


STATUS OF FEDERAL LOAN FUNDS AS OF 6/30/67 


Maximum Federal Loan $41,532,709 
Amount Expended 12, 946,436 
Amount Encumbered 496,073 
Cash on Hand 229,130 

* * * * * * * * 

STATUS OF URBAN RENEWAL BOND FUNDS AS OF 6/30/67 

Bonds Authorized $4, 260,000 
Amount Expended 32,688 
Amount Encumbered 349,012 
Amount Available 3,878,300 
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BOSTON REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


SOUTH END PROJECT NO. MASS. R 56 L&G 


BALANCE SHEET AS OF JUNE 30, 1967 


ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS 


Cash -— State Street Bank & Trust Co. (P.E.A.) $ 5,741.64 
First National Bank of Boston (P.E.A.) 223,188.76 
First National Bank of Boston (T.L.R.F.) 427.56 
Petty Cash 200.00 $ 229,557.96 
Accounts Receivable: 
Relocation Grants Due from Fed'l Gov't 94,335.62 
Due from Revolving Fund 100,000.00 
Due from Tenants 10 ,805.63 
Rehabilitation Grants due from Fed'l Gov't 4,500.00 209,641.25 
Investments - U. S. Treasury Bills 19,799.00 
PROJECT COSTS 
Total Item 1 Project Costs - To Date 12,422,854.18 
Less: Sales Price of Land Sold 252,703.15 12,,170,151.03 
RELOCATION PAYMENTS TO DATE 519,081.62 
REHABILITATION PAYMENTS TO DATE 4,500.00 
TOTAL ASSETS $13,152,730.86 
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BOSTON REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 





SOUTH END PROJECT NO. MASS. R 56 L&G 
BALANCE SHEET AS OF JUNE 30, 1967 
LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 


Accounts Payable: 


Contracts S & P Stage Ss 10,525.00 
Due Revolving Fund 250,293.87 
Contract Retentions 66,958.58 
Downtown-Waterfront Project R 77 (LG) 900,000.00 
City of Boston 11,598.06 $ 1,239,375.51 


ACCRUED INTEREST PAYABLE 
First Series 1967 Loan Notes 182,773.73 


ADVANCES AND LOANS PAYABLE 


First Series 1967 Loan Notes 11,207,000.00 
CAPITAL 
Relocation Grants Earned 519,018.62 
Rehabilitation Grants Earned 4,500.00 523,581.62 
TOTAL LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL $13,152,730.86 


Certified To Be Correct 






Chief Accountant 
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CHARLESTOWN 


The 520-acre Charlestown Project is a residential community 
located within the City. It is fringed with industrial developments 
along the waterfront to the east and south, and the railroad to the 
west. The Charles River provides a natural barrier isolating the 
area from the downtown business district. 


Prior to the approval of the project in November 1965, this 
historic community, dating back to the seventeenth century, had 
suffered the general deterioration common to all central city areas. 
An elevated railway running through the heart of the area had further 
contributed to the blight and the accompanying depression of real es- 
tate values. 


The Charlestown Plan is geared to working closely with the 
residents to provide help and to stimulate individual initiative in 
maintaining and strengthening the essential residential character 
of the neighborhood and improving the environment by: 


1. Rehabilitation of 90 percent of the residential structures. 


2. Construction of new housing and community facilities, including 
a new Community College, and a new branch library. 


3. Removal of the elevated railway. 
4. Improvement of the allocation of land uses, 


5. Improvement of traffic circulation, including construction of 
a new interchange to eliminate the bottleneck at City Square. 


The end result will be an improved residential neighborhood in a 
location that provides easy access to the downtown, preserving the 
historical heritage of the area, but providing a modern comfortable 
€nvironment for urban living. 


Progress in Achievement of Goals 


In the year and a half since approval of the project, much 
Progress has been made: 


1. Property owners of over 100 residential buildings containing 


nearly 200 dwelling units have expended over $775,000 improv- 
ing their properties. 


Bo. 








2. Plans have been developed for 250 dwelling units to be con- 
structed in the Little Mystic area under the Section 221(d)3 
Program to be sponsored by a broadly based community group. 


3. A master plan for the development of the Community College 
has been completed. 





4. Agreements have been made with the Public Facilities Commission 
for the construction of a new public library, a Fire Station, 
and a Community Building. 


5. Construction of a tunnel under the Charles River as the first 
stage of replacing the elevated railroad is 20 percent com- 
pleted. 


6. Bids are being sought for the reconstruction of streets and 
utilities on eleven streets. 


Design Elements of the Project 


The basic aim of the Charlestown Plan is to preserve and 
strengthen the existing residential neighborhood. [In order to achieve 
this goal, emphasis is placed on restoration and rehabilitation of 
sound structures, the design and construction of new residential units, 
and the development of an extensive public improvements program to im- 
prove the physical and esthetic environment of the area. 


In addition to an extensive rehabilitation program, new private 
homes are being built for sale, housing for the elderly is being de- 
signed, and over 250 units of moderate income rental housing are being 
designed. In many cases, nationally known architectural firms are de- 
Signing the additional housing facilities. 


Adjacent to the new residential development on the Little Mystic 
Channel, extensive public recreation facilities are planned. 


Significant Achievement 


One significant achievement of the Charlestown Project will be 
the removal of the elevated structure along Main Street. This un- 
Sightly noisy facility has contributed to the rapid decay of the area. 
However, perhaps the most significant achievement of the project has 
been the rallying of the community (not without some dissenters)in an 
effort to make this historic community into one of the better and more 
livable residential areas in the City. The well-publicized, acrimoni- 
ous hearings reflected strong and even bitter dissent by a highly-vocal 
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minority and have led many people outside Charlestown to have a false 
idea of community feeling toward the urban renewal program. Anyone 
who knows Charlestown well knows that a majority of the people support 
the renewal program as the best answer for a community that urgently 


needs help. 


where We Are Now 


Approximately 20 percent of the parcels scheduled for acquisition 
have been acquired. 


Relocation activities have been staged with acquisition require- 
ments. To date approximately 25 percent of the families to be relocated 
and 20 percent of the businesses to be relocated have been moved to new 
locations. 


Two contracts are in execution for the demolition of hazardous and 
decadent buildings. 


Construction is 20 percent complete on the subway tunnel. This is 
a first step in the replacement of the elevated railway. 


What Remains to be Done 





While the project is well launched and rehabilitation is progress- 
ing well, construction of the various new housing and public developments 
which are now being planned, will get much more attention. 
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CHARLESTOWN  R-55 


PROJECT FINANCING PLAN 


Item I 


Item II 


Gross Project Cost 


Land Proceeds 


Net Project Cost 


Capital Grant 


State Grant 


City Share 


* * 


* 


$ 


28,143,531 
11,086, 297 
39,229,810 
1,961,900 
37,267,910 
25,850,252 

5, 708,829 


5,708,829 


* 


STATUS OF FEDERAL LOAN FUNDS AS OF 6/30/67 


Maximum Federal Loan 


Amount Expended 
Amount Encumbered 


Cash on Hand 


* * 


* 


* 


* 


$ 


* 


28,410,202 
9,588,598 
11,552, 986 


652,589 


* 


* 


STATUS OF URBAN RENEWAL BOND FUNDS AS OF 6/30/67 


Bonds Authorized 
Amount Expended 
Amount Encumbered 


Amount Available 
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$7,000,000 
100 
17,148 


0 








BOSTON REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


CHARLESTOWN URBAN RENEWAL AREA — MASS. R55 L&G 


BALANCE SHEET AS OF JUNE 30 


1967 


LL S-ssrssesssta ase nevemee 


ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS 
Cash-First National Bank of Boston (P.E. 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co. (P.E. 


Petty Cash 


Accounts Receivable: 
Due from Tenants 
Due from Revolving Fund 
Due from No. Mass. R24 L&G 
Rehab. Grants Due From Fed'l Gov't 
Reloc. Grants Due From Fed'l Gov't 


Investments - U.S. Treasury Bills 


PROJECT COSTS 





Total Item 1 Project Costs - To Date 


REHABILITATION PAYMENTS - TO DATE 


RELOCATION PAYMENTS - TO DATE 
TOTAL ASSETS 
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$129,457.82 
322,930.82 


200.00 


31,365.95 
375,000.00 
700,000.00 

13,500.00 


124 613.29 


452,588.64 


1, 244,479.24 


198,022.00 


9,450,484.73 


13,500.00 


124,613.29 


$11,483, 687.90 


BOSTON REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 
CHARLESTOWN URBAN RENEWAL AREA — MASS. L55 L&G 


BALANCE SHEET AS OF JUNE 30, 1967 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 


Accounts Payable: 
Contract Retentions 
Revolving Fund 
Miscellaneous 
City of Boston 


ACCRUED INTEREST PAYABLE 


First Series 1967 Loan Notes 


ADVANCES AND LOANS PAYABLE 
First Series 1967 Loan Notes 


CAPITAL 


Relocation Grant Farned 
Rehabilitation Grant Earned 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 


Certified To Be Correct 





$124,936.68 





239,500.31 

73.00 
4,928.62 369 ,438.6. 
176,136.06 
10,800,000. 06 

124,613.29 
13,500.00 138,113.2 


$11,483, 687.9! 


Progress in Achievement of Goals 


Since we have only recently received Federal approval of this 
project, we do not have a great deal of physical progress to report. 
The major development activity has been in the area of the Chris-— 
tian Science Church, 


In 1963, during the early general planning of the project, 
the Christian Science Church approached the Authority requesting 
assistance in improving the area surrounding the Mother Church. 
The Church retained the services of the architectural planning firm 
of I.M. Pei which subsequently worked closely with the BRA staff 
to integrate the Church's development plan with the BRA plan for 
the larger area between Prudential Center and the west side of 
Massachusetts Avenue and south side of Huntington Avenue. 


In 1966, the Church initiated a Chapter 121A project in a 
three-block area bordering the north side of Huntington Avenue. 
Within this area the Church's plans are well advanced for the con- 
struction of a new Administration Office Tower (beginning in 
January 1968) to be followed by a Sunday School Building, an under- 
ground garage and landscaped reflecting pool, and a colonnade 
building as an extension of its Publishing House. Total invest- 
ment is expected to reach $22 million. The Church has agreed to 
pay an amount, in lieu of taxes, in addition to the excise tax, 
on all its property except the Mother Church and related open 
Space. Agreements between the Church and the Authority, and 
the Church and the City relative to this project have now been 
fully executed. 


Progress can also be reported in getting the routine but 
highly necessary studies and surveys underway. For this purpose 
a site office at 136 Massachusetts Avenue has been staffed and 
is in operation. The immediate work program involves completion 
by this September of family relocation surveys, rehabilitation 
Survey of every residential structure to remain, and survey of 
every business to be ultimately relocated. Contracts for first 
and second acquisition appraisals and first and second disposition 
appraisals have been authorized including a land use and marketa- 
bility study. Contracts have also been authorized to undertake 
Property line surveys and the engineering of necessary public 
improvements. 
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Design Elements of the Project 


The major design problem of the Fenway Project is the coor- 
dination of plans of the various institutions which dominate the 
area. In addition, extensive planning has been carried out to 
revitalize the residential areas and open spaces. This includes 
a long-range plan for improvement of the Fens. 


The various medical and educational institutions in the area 
are coordinating their efforts to produce a homogeneous and effi- 
cient complex of buildings. The results are already becoming 
evident. The new Harvard Medical Library on Huntington Avenue 
is one of the most distinguished buildings of its kind in America. 
Northeastern University has recently completed a group of notable 
residential buildings. The design of a new public plaza surroun- 
ding Symphony Hall is now under way, as are plans for moderate- 
income and elderly housing in the adjacent area. 


The Christian Science Church will begin construction this 
Fall of a group of buildings, designed by I.M. Pei, that many 
predict will become one of the finest architectural complexes in 
America. 


Significant Achievements 


By coordinating our efforts with the building plans of the 
major institutions in the area, we have been able to reap the 
benefits of Section 112 of the Housing Act. Under this Section, 
certain expenditures made by qualified institutions within or 
near a project area in connection with the expansion of institu- 
tional facilities are counted as City contributions to the pro- 
ject for financial purposes. Such expenditures for the Fenway 
Project total $12,900,000. This will not only make up the City's 
share of the cost of this project, but will also, as a pooling 
credit, pay $6,900,000 toward the cost of other projects. This 
is good news indeed for the City. 


Setbacks 


I am pleased to report that the planning for this project 
has proceeded in a very smooth and orderly fashion with no major 
setbacks. However, execution of the project has unfortunately 
been delayed almost a year because of a lack of Federal funds at. 
the national level. 
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Where We Are Now 
The Fenway Project has just been approved by the Federal 
Government with a capital grant allocation of $9.4 million dollars. 


Now things will begin to hum! 


What Remains to Be Done 





Almost the entire range of execution activities remains to 
be done in this newest of our projects. First property acquisi- 
tions are anticipated in early 1968, and demolition will start 
shortly thereafter. 


When the project is completed (projected for 1972), we will 
have provided for over 3500 new dwelling units including elderly 
housing, over 200,000 square feet of new retail and office space, 
a new Fire Station, improvements to the Fens Park, and a number 
of significant open landscaped areas including a plaza to set off 
Symphony Hall. 
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FENWAY R-115 


PROJECT FINANCING PLAN 





Item I $13,768,950 
Item II 14,671,563 
Gross Project Cost 28,440,513 
Land Proceeds 5, 117,816 
Net Project Cost 23,322,697 
Capital Grant 8,651,134 
State Grant 3,887,116 
City Share 3,887,116 
Other Local Contributions 6,897,331 (excess 112 credits) 

* * * * * * * * 
STATUS OF FEDERAL LOAN FUNDS AS OF 6/30/67 
Maximum Federal Loan $14,488,759 
Amount Expended 70,219 
Amount Encumbered 336,000 
Cash on Hand 0 

* * * * * * * * 

STATUS OF URBAN RENEWAL BOND FUNDS AS OF 6/30/67 
Bonds Authorized 0 
Amount Expended 0 
Amount Encumbered 0 
Amount Available 0 
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BOSTON REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


FENWAY URBAN RENEWAL AREA —- PROJECT MASS. R 115 (LG) 


BALANCE SHEET AS OF JUNE 30, 1967 


ASSETS 
TOTAL PROJECT COSTS — TO DATE $70,218.99 
TOTAL ASSETS $70,218.99 
LIABILITIES 

CURRENT LIABILITIES 

Accounts Payable: 
Due Revolving Fund $70,218.99 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $70,218.99 


Certified To Be Correct 


oq . 
(/ Oe) 
| Chief/Accountant 
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CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT 
Slr 


The central aim of the CBD Project has been to develop a plan 
for renewal and rehabilitation that would breathe new life into 
Boston's congested and ailing retail core area, while causing the 
least possible dislocation or loss of daily business. Cooperation 
and active participation of the retail merchants, both large and 
small, would be sought. The goals of the plan would be: 


(1) to strengthen the retail core by providing sites for 
new stores; 


(2) to relieve traffic congestion in a way that would 
provide Shivess with quick access to parking near 
stores while allowing shoppers to walk from store 
to store without being threatened by automobiles 
and trucks; 


(3) to create an atmosphere that would be attractive and 
comfortable for downtown visitors and workers; and, 
most important, 


(4) to accomplish these goals in sound economic fashion. 


Progress in Achievement of Goals 


After more than four years of intensive planning efforts on 
the part of the BRA staff, working in a very close and cooperative 
relationship with the Committee for Central Business District 
(CCBD), and with the aid of the consulting firm of Victor Gruen 
Associates, Inc., a plan has been developed which has received 
wide approval in the business community and the unanimous endorse- 
ment of the CCBD. - 


The following steps have been taken to make the plan a reality: 


(1) Under an early land acquisition program started in 
1965, much of the land required for major improve- 
ments to the street systems has been acquired and 
demolition is well under way. 


(2) Formal application has been made to the Federal 
Government's Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment for temporary loan funds amounting to 
$96,318,875 and for a capital grant Of Sil, 315, otl< 
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(3) A land disposition agreement has been entered into 
with Raymond's Redevelopment Associates providing for 
150,000 square feet of new space for a department 
store and an 880-car parking garage above the de- 
partment store. Demolition of buildings on the site 
is well advanced and construction of the new building 
will begin in September. 


(4) Preliminary plans and a land disposition agreement 
have been approved for the development of an 
extension of the Boston Five Cents Savings Bank 
headquarters building on School Street. 


(5) The Massachusetts Port Authority has proposed a 
Transportation Center for the South Station site, 
including office buildings, a hotel, and a 5,000- 
car garage to be built over the railroad tracks. 


(6) The First National Bank has planned a new major 
office tower for its headquarters and the Boston 
Company has planned a distinctive office tower for 
the corner of Court and Washington Streets. 


(7) The BRA has introduced legislation calling for con- 
struction of a 50,000-seat stadium near South Station. 


(8) The CBD Plan has just been formally approved by the 
BRA. 


Design Elements of the Project 


The new plan for the Central Business District will allow the 
addition of a significant amount of new development to the downtown 
area without disruption of business. The plan places emphasis upon 
maintaining and improving downtown Boston as a live and interesting 
place to walk through. It envisions a broad new pedestrian mall 
along Washington Street and Summer Street which will be connected 
to South Station by a dramatic second level pedestrian bridge 
Spanning the heavy traffic of Dewey Square. Wider sidewalks and open 
space are provided to new development sites. Interference with 
pedestrian traffic by heavy trucking is reduced by the introduction 
of underground service tunnels. 


The plan for new development in the CBD reinforces two main 
pedestrian paths; Washington Street from the New England Medical 
Center in the South Cove to Government Center, and, Summer Street 
from South Station to Park Street. Each of these streets is the 
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scene of intense activity crowded with shoppers, persons employed 
in the downtown area, and visiting tourists. They are thus natural 
locations for strong commercial development. 


The pedestrian mall will extend from Water Street to a new 
street south of Bedford-West Streets. In addition, Winter Street 
and Temple Place will be closed to vehicles. This area will provide 
new retail frontage by a mid-block path from Bromfield to West 
Streets above a truck service tunnel. 


New entertainment, commercial and residential facilities are 
planned on Washington Street between Stuart and Boylston Streets 
which may make this area a new cultural center for downtown Boston. 


Significant Achievements 


I believe the most vital and significant achievement has been 
the development of a plan which has wide public support which can 
revitalize the heart of the retail district and still maintain the 
distinctive and historic character of downtown Boston. Hardly 
second to this is the achievement of a close working relationship 
with the active leaders of the business community organized as the 
Committee for the Central Business District. It has been shown 
that business and government can successfully solve vastly complex 
problems of urban growth and commercial development by working 
closely together. The additional jobs created downtown will help 
to make our city a more prosperous place. 


Setbacks 


The only setback that can be pointed to is the fact that it 
has taken more than four years to achieve a plan that is workable 
and justifies support. However, the complexity of the area and the 
economic importance of the Central Business District to the whole 
of Boston required the most careful analysis and consideration of 
every plan proposal in order to insure that the plan could be 
carried out with the least possible disruption of business activity. 
Offsetting this long planning period have been the many substantial 
Steps taken by private enterprise to carry out parts of the plan 
Without public aid. 

What Remains To Be Done 


mer nt ttt 


The Urban Renewal plan now must be formally acted upon by the 
Mayor and the City Council, the State Department of Commerce and 
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Development, and the Department of Housing and Urban Development. 


Legislation authorizing the Port Authority to undertake the 
redevelopment of South Station is pending now in the Great and 
General Court. Despite our best efforts and the solicitation of 
many business groups, it appears that no private investors are in 
a position to carry out our plan for this important site. The Port 
Authority can do the job; the design by world-renowned architects, 
Sert Jackson & Associates, is an exciting realization of the po- 
tentialities of this property. It is imperative that the pending 
legislation be adopted so that this important development can start 
without further delay. 


The Central Business District plan is a vast and ambitious 
undertaking which will require eight years to complete. The effort 
will be worth making. No city can be great without a vital and 
exciting retail core. This is our goal for the CBD. 


With the limited amount of federal funds now available, our 


major concern and efforts must be directed toward obtaining the 
funds necessary to make the plan a reality. 
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CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT R-82* 





PROJECT FINANCING PLAN (PROPOSED) 
Item I $89,389,875 
Item II 23,461,610 
Gross Project Cost 112,851,485 
Land Proceeds 19,000,000 
Net Project Cost 93,851,485 
Capital Grant 70,389,875 
State Grant Ll, 7307805 
City Share 11,730,805 
* * * * * * * * 


STATUS OF EARLY LAND AND S&P LOAN FUNDS AS OF 6/30/67 


Maximum Federal Loan $16,898,180 
Amount Expended 15, 164,531 
Amount Encumbered 546,071 
Cash on Hand 1,187,578 

* * * * * * * * 


STATUS OF URBAN RENEWAL BOND FUNDS AS OF 6/30/67 


Bonds Authorized 0 
Amount Expended 0 
Amount Encumbered 0 
Amount Available 0 





*Includes EARLY Land 
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BOSTON REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 
CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT - MASS. R 82 L 


BALANCE SHEET AS OF JUNE 30, 1967 
















ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS 
Cash - First National Bank of Boston $ 547,907.55 
Petty Cash 50.00 $ 547,957.55 
Accounts Receivable: 
Due from Revolving Fund 800,000.00 
Washington Park Project R 24 (LG) 1,000 ,000.00 
Government Center Project R 35 (LG) 700,000.00 
Relocation Grants Due from Fed'l Gov't 105,814.04 
Due from Tenants 22,167.87 


Boston Terminal Corp., Track & Utility Easements399,166.91 3,027,148.82 





INVESTMENTS -— U. S. TREASURY BILLS 415,964.40 
TOTAL ITEM 1 PROJECT COSTS - TO DATE 13,799 ,921.47 
RELOCATION PAYMENTS - TOTAL TO DATE 105 814.04 

TOTAL ASSETS 17,896,806. 28 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 





CURRENT LIABILITIES 


Accounts Payable: 


Revolving Fund § 140,134.43 

Contract Retentions 2,455.86 

Bid Deposits 10,000.00 7 

Miscellaneous 1,248.50 $ 153,838.79 
MORTGAGE NOTES PAYABLE — (BOSTON TERMINAL CORP. 2,565,292.64 


ACCRUED INTEREST PAYABLE 
First Series 1967 Loan Notes 241,860.81 


ADVANCES AND LOANS PAYABLE 


First Series 1967 Loan Notes 14,830,000.00 
CAPITAL 
Relocation Grants Earned 105,814.04 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 17, 896,806.28 





Certified To Be Correct 





BOSTON REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT PROJECT R 82 (A) 


BALANCE SHEET AS OF JUNE 30, 1967 


ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS 
Cash - First National Bank of Boston $ 23,802.13 
Accounts Receivable - Revolving Fund 25,000.00 
Investments - Treasury Bills 79,300.00 
PROJECT COSTS - TO DATE 1,404 , 293.80 
TOTAL ASSETS $1,532,395.93 
LIABILITIES 
CURRENT LIABILITIES 
Accounts Payable - Contract Retentions $ 8,599.59 
ACCRUED INTEREST PAYABLE — HHFA 163,481.34 
ADVANCES AND LOANS PAYABLE — HHFA 1, 360,315.00 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $1,532,395.93 


Certified To Be Correct 





ief Accountant 
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CAMPUS HIGH SCHOOL PROJECT 


The Campus High School Project encompasses an area of ap- 
proximately 130 acres in the Madison Park section of Roxbury, and 
is situated generally between the South End and Washington Park 
Renewal Areas, Shawmut Avenue and the New Haven Railroad right-of- 
way. The area is predominantly residential in character, with a 
concentration of industrial and commercial properties in the west- 
ern portion. Much of the area is vacant and contains a consider- 
able number of tax-foreclosed and tax-title properties. Although 
areas of good housing and community facilities do exist, parts of 
the project include some of the most deteriorated and blighted 
sections in the City. 


Detailed planning for the Campus High School Project was 
initiated early in 1966, following a determination by the Boston 
School Committee to place a $15 million campus-type high school in 
the Madison Park area. On July 25 the BRA held a public hearing 
at the Timilty Junior High School on the early land proposals and 
received nearly unanimous support. Subsequently, a working agree- 
ment was signed with the Madison Park community for a cooperative 
effort in the planning of the area. In November, the Boston City 
Council held further public hearings on the project, and on Decem- 
ber 28 the Council and Mayor approved the filing of both the Survey 
and Planning Application and the Application for Early Land 
Acquisition Loan with the Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment and with the Division of Urban Renewal of the Massachusetts 
Department of Commerce. Approval and funding by the Federal 
Government is anticipated in 1967. 


The Campus High School concept was the keystone recommendation 
of a report on Boston's schools published in 1962 by Cyril Sargent 
of the Harvard Graduate School of Education. After several years 
of consideration and searching for a suitable and acceptable site, 
the School Committee, on February 28, 1966, accepted the recommenda- 
tion of the BRA that the school be built in the Madison Park loca- 
tion. On November 8 the Public Facilities Commission, the agency 
now responsible for locating and constructing new schools, voted to 
locate the high school in approximately 35 acres within the Campus 
High School Project Area. 


The Campus High School is planned as a complex of buildings ac- 
commodating 5,500 students from all over the City and offering a 
wide enough selection of courses and programs so that every student 
can select the program that best suits his interests and capabil- 
ities. At the same time, a house plan is proposed so that each 
student may feel at home in a group in which he is well known. 
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In addition to the high school, the preliminary plans for the 
early land acquisition area call for the construction of approxi- 
mately 400 new and rehabilitated units of housing and community 
facilities on 15 acres, and for new street construction. An addi- 
tional 22 acres of the project area are to be cleared by the 
Massachusetts Department of Public Works for construction of the 
Inner Belt and Southwest Expressway. Planning studies are cur- 
rently under way for the remainder of the project area. 
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CAMPUS HIGH R-129 


PROJECT FINANCING PLAN N.A. 


Item I 

Item Il 

Gross Project Cost 

Land Proceeds 

Net Project Cost 
Capital Grant 
State Grant 


City Share 


3S * * * * * 


STATUS OF EARLY LAND AND S&P LOAN FUNDS 


Maximum Federal Loan 
Amount Expended 
Amount Encumbered 


Cash on Hand 


STATUS OF URBAN RENEWAL BOND FUNDS AS OF 6/30/67 


Bonds Authorized 
Amount Expended 
Amount Encumbered 


Amount Available 
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$7,647,537 
0 


0 


0 
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BACK BAY 


The Back Bay Project was One of the original ten areas 
designated in 1960 for overall renewal planning. The area 
covered was bordered by Storrow Drive, Arlington Street, the 
New Haven Railroad (South End Project), and Massachusetts 
Avenue. Studies completed in March, 1965 showed the area not 
to be seriously blighted. In addition, the assets and location 
of the area were such as to provide opportunities for private 
investment without the need for Federally assisted Urban Renewal. 


The goals for the Back Bay involve maintaining and streng- 
thening the existing residential character of the area by means 
of private initiative and investment rather than major redevelop- 
ment. The specific basic objectives of the preliminary plan, 
completed in July, 1966 are: 


1) to encourage new residential construction for 
upper and middle income families (including 
opportunities for high rise apartment buildings) 
as well as new commercial facilities; 


2) to discourage further expansion of institutional 
uses; 


3) to create better traffic access to and circulation 
within the Back Bay while discouraging excess 
traffic through residential areas; 


4) to strengthen the area's architectural assets 
through design control, code enforcement and 
landscaping of public areas; 


5) to create a new focus of city activity at Copley 
Square; 


6) to insure the integration of the Prudential Center 
with the surrounding area; and 


7) to expand the tax base of the area. 


Progress in Achievement of Goals 


With strong support from Back Bay organizations to continue 
with more detailed planning studies, further planning was under- 
taken on a cooperative basis by the BRA, the City, the Back Bay 
Council, and the Back Bay Planning and Development Corporation. 
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Initially some seven consultants were retained, each with 
his own specialty relating to planning, zoning, urban design, 
economics, traffic, sub-soil engineering, and cost estimating; 
subsequently a landscape architect was also retained. 


Upon approval of the preliminary plan by the Back Bay 
Council, certain plan recommendations which had received general 
Support were put into effect. During 1966, the zoning code was 
amended to further restrict the expansion of institutional uses 
by making dormitories a conditional use and fraternities a 
forbidden use. In addition, a design control bill to establish 
the Back Bay Architectural Commission was enacted by the 
Legislature. This legislation, which I believe is unique, will 
help to insure that all new construction and alterations in the 
Back Bay residential area will be in keeping with the area's 
distinctive architectural character. The area presently covered 
by this control includes Beacon Street, Marlborough Street, and 
Commonwealth Avenue. If proved successful, it is contemplated 
to extend the area to Newbury Street. 


Early in 1965, the Copley Square competition was successfully 
concluded with the award of first prize to Sasaki, Dawson, DeMay 
Associates, Inc., of Watertown. The design drawings for the new 
Square have been completed with the construction to be undertaken 
in the Fall of 1967. The total cost is $550,000, of which one- 
half is anticipated to be reimbursed by the Federal Government 
under the Urban Beautification Program. 


Design Elements of the Project 


The Back Bay is one of the most important and interesting 
residential, commercial, and institutional areas of the City. 
Its architecture sets the tone and character of Boston in the mind 
of the traveler. Wrested from the harbor in the 1850's, Back Bay 
quickly became the home of Boston Society and the symbol of 
elegance and gentility. Before long, the area began to attract 
high-grade specialty shops, educational institutions, hotels and 
fine restaurants. 


Back Bay's traditional image is maintained by the Public 
Garden, Commonwealth Avenue with its stately town houses and tree- 
lined mall, the many specialty shops and art galleries of Boylston 
and Newbury Streets, Copley Square with its architecturally 
historic churches, and the grand and imposing Boston Public Library. 


The design objectives of the plan are to blend modern construc- 
tion harmoniously into the existing architectural context. New 
growth is recognized as essential to the area, and if channeled 
properly, this growth will preserve and enhance the attractiveness 
of the area--to live there, to shop, to tour, or just to take a 
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pleasant walk. 


In furtherance of these aims, the City Council has adopted 
a plan allowing limited high-rise construction along Commonwealth 
Avenue. 


A Master Plan is being developed for this area that will 
strategically locate other new buildings along both Beacon Street 
and Boylston Street. 


A design has been developed to narrow the roadway of Dartmouth 
Street and substantially increase the pedestrian walkway on the 
western side of the street. This 40' wide area will feature a 
double colonnade of trees and brick paving. It will be complete 
with benches, lights, and other pedestrian amenities. 


Copley Square is now designed and ready for construction. 
The design features successive sunken terraces focusing on a 
reflecting pool and fountain, set in a broad brick plaza. I 
predict this exciting new space will become a world-famous Boston 
landmark, similar to the Piazza San Marco in Venice and St. 
Peter's Square in Rome. 


Where We Are Now 


In 1967, the proposal to create a new pedestrian mall on 
Dartmouth Street, connecting Copley Square with Commonwealth 
Avenue and Beacon Street and, ultimately, the Charles River 
Esplanade, began to be implemented. The Traffic and Parking 
Department undertook a test to change the direction of traffic on 
Dartmouth Street and Exeter Street to one way northbound and one 
way southbound respectively; the test has proved to be successful. 
This has opened the way for final approval by the Public Improve- 
ments Commission to reduce the width of Dartmouth Street and 
allow the pedestrian mall to be constructed utilizing funds from 
the Public Works Department and the Parks Department. This 
improvement is anticipated to get under way during the Summer of 
1968 in coordination with a new MBTA kiosk for Copley Square to 
be located at the entrance to the Dartmouth Street Mall. Completion 
of construction, to include paving of the Mall and tree planting, 
is projected for the Spring of 1969. 


Detailed plans for the improvement of Commonwealth Avenue's 
Mall were also prepared under this program, and through the use 
of private funds contributed by the Back Bay organizations, a 
landscape consultant has prepared detailed drawings for use by the 
Parks Department for the first segment of the Mall to be improved 
at Arlington Street. 
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Recently, a proposal by University of Massachusetts to locate 
a 30-acre campus in Back Bay was given wide publicity. I believe 
we had successfully discouraged this move which would have directly 
and indirectly inhibited some $150 million in private tax-paying 
development anticipated in the near future. At the same time, we 
have made careful studies and suggestions of alternate sites for 
the Boston branch of the University. We are continuing to work 
with them and hope this problem can be resolved soon. 


What Remains to Be Done 


The Development Plan, presented to the public this month, is 
based upon a ten year forecast of the social, economic, and physice 
changes which may reasonably be expected in the Back Bay. It makes 
recommendations for public policy, community and private action. 
It will serve to guide changes in the area most appropriate to sol 
its problems and achieve optimum potential growth through private 
investment, estimated to amount to $300 million, in the next decade 
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OTHER PROJECTS 
1. NEW YORK STREETS 


Boston's first redevelopment project went into execution 
and was completed and closed out in April, 1964. This twenty- 
two (22) acre site has been developed into an attractive modern 
light industrial and commercial center, close to the center of 
the downtown area and adjacent to the Southeast Expressway and 
Massachusetts Turnpike. Ten new buildings have been constructed, 

new streets, utilities and lighting installed. Private invest- 
ment in the area totals about $17,000,000, and provides employ- 
ment for an estimated 1,200 persons. 


2, WEST END 


Boston's second major redevelopment project moved quickly 
into execution following the signing of the loan and grant con- 
tract in January, 1958. The project area is a forty-eight (48) 
acre tract, close to the heart of the downtown area. Following 
the relocation of 2,555 families and over 300 businesses, con- 
struction started in March, 1960, on the first of five housing 
complexes, designed by Victor Gruen Associates. Gruen's plan 
called for the elimination of all through streets in the area, 
with a series of cul-de-sacs to service the various groups of 
buildings. Placing the emphasis on the pedestrian, rather than 
the automobile, the design called for a wide pedestrian footpath 
to run like a spinal core through the project area. Dotting the 
footpath are spray pools and fountains, sitting areas, and small 
play areas for children. 


At the present time, three of the five residential complexes 
have been completed and occupied, containing over 1,400 apartments. 
Construction on the remaining two residential areas is scheduled 
to start later in 1967. | 


A shopping center of 4-1/2 acres on the Cambridge Street or 
southerly perimeter of the project area is over 75% completed 
and partially occupied. Serving not only the West End but also 
the Beacon Hill community, it will contain an 870-car parking 
garage, a 600-seat theatre, a 300-room motor hotel, a 9-story 
office building, and double level shopping arcade. 


Construction started in August, 1966, on the Burns Institute, 
being developed by the Shriners Hospitals for Crippled Children. 
Designed by Ellerbe Company of St. Paul, Minnesota, with Perry, 
Dean, Hepburn and Stewart, Associate Architects of Boston, this 
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attractive five-story building will face the new building of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital on the southerly side of 
Blossom Street. Both buildings are scheduled for completion in 
1968. 


On the westerly side of Staniford Street the Retina Founda- 
tion, a nonprofit institution, world renowned for its work in 
the field of research and the treatment of the diseases of the 
human eye, completed a $2,000,000 addition to its original build- 
ing built in 1962. Designed by Hans Peter Klein, this modern 
structure will enable the Foundation to expand its laboratory 
facilities and broaden its areas of research. 


Kennedy and Walsh and Maginnis have designed an attractive 
new branch library to be placed on a 20,000 square foot lot on 
Cambridge Street. It will be adjacent to the Harrison Gray Otis 
House, an excellent example of Colonial architecture which is 
now the home of the New England Society for the Preservation of 
Antiquities. 


The former West Church on Cambridge Street, designed by 
Asher Benjamin, and completed in the early 1800's, has been 
acquired by the Methodist Society of America, and after a $250,000 
renovation, restored to its original use as a House of Worship. 
This historic building had been used as a branch library for 
over forty years, prior to the redevelopment of the West End. 


Close to the center of the project area and adjacent to 
St. Joseph's Church, the Archdiocese of Boston has constructed a 
seven-story building to house retired clergy. Designed by D'Orsi 
& Company, and constructed at a cost of $1,250,000, the building 
is attractively landscaped and set well back on O'Connell Way. 


3. WHITNEY STREET 


This seven (7) acre project was undertaken in 1960, financed 
entirely by the City of Boston, to clear a blighted residential 
area and to encourage the real estate industry to utilize the 
so-called Massachusetts Limited Dividend Law, Chapter 121A, to 
construct moderate-income rental housing. Three separate groups 
were organized pursuant to the statutes, and two high rise apart- 
ment buildings have been completed and occupied, containing over 
450 units, with the third and last building scheduled to be 
started in 1967. 


4. NORTH HARVARD 


This 6.5 acre project, adjacent to the Harvard Business 
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School, was originally slated for total demolition, and construc- 
tion of a 300-unit apartment building. Due to protests from 
residents in the area and others, execution activities came to a 
stop in 1964 while a Blue Ribbon Panel, appointed by Mayor Collins, 
considered the matter. As a result of the Panel's recommendations, 
former owners have been given an opportunity to repurchase their 
homes under rehabilitation controls. The balance of the area is 
to be developed with up to 200 moderate-income housing units 

under the sponsorship of a group of local community leaders. 


5. CHAPTER 121A DEVELOPMENTS 


Boston's housing stock is being improved through utilization 
of Chapter 121A of the Massachusetts General Laws. 121A develop- 
ments undertaken by private investors are the Prudential Center, 
Allston-Waverly, the Jamaicaway, and Tremont-Mason. 


An estimated $200,000,000 in private funds have been invested 
or are committed for the development of the Prudential Center. 
Located in the Back Bay, the Center is designed to create a com- 
mercial-residential plaza to provide new employment opportunities, 
bolster the City's economy, and improve the tax base. The 52- 
story Prudential Tower, the 29-story Sheraton Boston Hotel and the 
City of Boston War Memorial Auditorium have been constructed. 

Twin 26-story apartment buildings are under construction; one is 
in occupancy, and other commercial and residential structures are 
proposed for development in the near future. 


The Allston-Waverly Project, located in Brighton, is planned 
to enhance a thriving residential neighborhood through construc- 
tion of 100 moderate rent housing units. The planned low-rise 
buildings and row houses will replace two under-utilized commer- 
cial buildings standing on otherwise vacant land, thus removing 
a potential threat to the stability of the neighborhood. 
Construction is scheduled to begin this year. 


The Jamaicaway Tower replaced deteriorated, blight-creating 
residential buildings in a thriving middle-income residential 
neighborhood, and adds to Boston's growing supply of contemporary 
urban housing. The 30-story residential tower and four two-story 
town houses, which have been completed, also provide a substantial 
increase in tax yield to the City. 
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The Tremont-Mason building, located in the downtown retail 
district overlooking the Boston Common, is a privately financed 
28-story luxury apartment building. It replaces several vacant 
and substandard retail buildings, expands the City's tax base, 
and provides modern and attractive in-city residences. Con- 
struction was completed in 1966. 
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NEW YORK STREETS UR2-1 


PROJECT FINANCING PLAN 


Item I $5,136,038 
Item II 102,172 
Gross Project Cost 5,238,210 Final 
Land Proceeds 461,010 
Net Project Cost 4,777,200 Final 
Capital Grant 3,184,800 Final 
State Grant 796, 200 
City Share 796,200 
* * * * * * * * 


STATUS OF FEDERAL LOAN FUNDS 


Maximum Federal Loan $3,184,800 
Amount Expended 3,184,800 
Amount Encumbered 0 
Cash on Hand 0 

* k * * * * « & 


STATUS OF URBAN RENEWAL BOND FUNDS 


Bonds Authorized $1,500,000 
Amount Expended 1,490,228 
Amount Encumbered 0 
Amount Available 0 
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WEST END _UR2-3 


PROJECT FINANCING PLAN 


Item I SLT 7055, 101 
Item II Ll, 776,573 
Gross Project Cost 19, 332,334 
Land Proceeds 2, 197,207 
Net Project Cost Ser ae ES bay! "Ai 
Capital Grant 11,423,418 
State Grant 2,855,854 
City Share 2,749,855 
Other Local Contributions 106,000 
* * * * * * * * 


STATUS OF FEDERAL LOAN FUNDS AS OF 6/30/67 


Maximum Federal Loan S3;,'972, 135 
Amount Expended 17,343,649 Includes City cash 
: contributions 
Amount Encumbered 8,649 
Cash on Hand 44,818 

* * * * * * * * 


STATUS OF URBAN RENEWAL BOND FUNDS AS OF 6/30/67 


Bonds Authorized 4,500,000 
Amount Expended 2,500,000 
Amount Encumbered 0 
Amount Available 2,000,000 
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BOSTON REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 
WEST END PROJECT NO. UR MASS. 2-3 CONTRACT NO. UR MASS. 2-3 L&G 


BALANCE SHEET AS OF JUNE 30, 1967 


ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS 
Cash - State Street Bank & Trust Co. (P.E.A.) $ 44,263.97 
First National Bank of Boston (PEA) 553.84 
First National Bank of Boston (T.L.R.F.) 2,500.74 $ 47,318.55 
Accounts Redeivable: 
Relocation Grants Due From Fed'l Gov't ( 306.57) 
Due from Revolving Fund 1,962.30 
Due from Tenants 4,074.15 
Charles River Park-Shopping Center Asso., Inc.LG__ 225,835.50 231,565.38 
Investments - U. S. Treasury Bills 75,335.00 
ESCROW ACCOUNT -— BOSTON EDISON COMPANY 21,573.43 
PROJECT COSTS 
Total Item 1 Project Costs - To Date 17,002,266.77 


Less: Sales Price of Land Sold $1,243,063,65 
Imputed Value of Land Lease__ 225,835.50 _1,468,899.15 


Net Ttem 1 Project Costs - To Date 15,, 533,367.62 

Total Item 2 Project Costs - To Date 4,917.00 
TOTAL PROJECT COSTS — TO DATE 15,538,284.62 
~ RELOCATION PAYMENTS — TO DATE 341,382.43 
TOTAL ASSETS $16, 255,459.41 
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BOSTON REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


WEST END PROJECT NO. UR MASS. 2-3 CONTRACT NO. UR MASS. 2-3 L&G 


BALANCE SHEET AS OF JUNE 30, 1967 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 










Accounts Payable: 


Revolving Fund 26,553.07 
Contract Retentions 13,245.75 39.798.82 


BOSTON EDISON COMPANY FUND 21,573.45 


Lc eee 


ACCRUED INTEREST PAYABLE - First Series 1967 70,454.4¢ 


ADVANCES AND LOANS PAYABLE - First Series 1967 4,320,000.0¢ 


CAPITAL 
Local Cash Crants-in-aid 3,343,851.33 
Local Non-Cash Grants-in-aid 4,917.00 
TOTAL LOCAL GRANTS-IN-AID 3, 348,768.32 
Federal Capital Grant 8 ,113,482.00 
Relocation Grant 341,382.43 8,454, 864.4: 
TOTAL LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 16,255,459.4 


ieeieeiiinsa nn eee 


Certified To Be Correct 






~ 


A 4 AMVTLTT AL Ile 
[/ @hief Accountant 
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WHITNEY STREET R-29 


PROJECT FINANCING PLAN (NOT APPLICABLE) 


Item I 
Item II 
Gross Project Cost 
Land Proceeds 
Net Project Cost 
Capital Grant 
State Grant 
City Share 
* * * * * * * * 
STATUS OF FEDERAL LOAN FUNDS ( NOT APPLICABLE) 
Maximum Federal Loan 
Amount Expended 
Amount Encumbered 


Cash on Hand 


* * * * * * * * 


STATUS OF URBAN RENEWAL BOND FUNDS AS OF 6/30/67 


Bonds Authorized 1,900,000 
Amount Expended 1,881,882 
Amount Encumbered 1,000 
Amount Available | 17,118 
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BOSTON REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 
WHITNEY REDEVELOPMENT PROJECT 


BALANCE SHEET AS OF JUNE 30, 1967 


ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS 
Cash — City Bank and Trust Company 
Investments - U. S. Treasury Bills 
PROJECT COSTS - TO DATE 


RELOCATION PAYMENTS - TO DATE 





LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 





CURRENT LIABILITIES 


Accounts Payable: 
Charlesbank Apartments, Inc. 


CAPITAL 








City of Boston Appropriation 
CURRENT LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 





$ 3,340.91 
40,580.33 


1,829,784.78 


52,097.51 


$1,925, 803.53 


$ 25,803.53 


1,900 000.00 


$1,925,803.53 


Certified To Be Correct 


QE bas 
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NORTH HARVARD R-54 


PROJECT FINANCING PLAN 


Item I $911,988 
Item II 0 
Gross Project Cost 911, 988 
Land Proceeds 360,000 
Net Project Cost 551,988 
Capital Grant 367,992 
State Grant 91,998 
City Share 91,998 
* * * & * e * * 
STATUS OF FEDERAL LOAN FUNDS AS OF 6/30/67 
Maximum Federal Loan $756,122 
Amount Expended 663,120 
Amount Encumbered 30,878 
Cash on Hand 366 
% * * * ‘* eS * * 
STATUS OF URBAN RENEWAL BOND FUNDS AS OF 6/30/67 
Bonds Authorized 0 
Amount Expended 0 
Amount Encumbered 0 
Amount Available 0 
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BOSTON REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 
NORTH HARVARD PROJECT — NO. MASS. R 54 L&G 


BALANCE SHEET AS OF JUNE 30, 1967 







ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS 
Cash -— City Bank and Trust Company (P.E.A.) $ 215.68 
Petty Cash 150.00 §$ 365.68 
Accounts Receivable: 
Relocation Grants Due from Fed'l Gov't 11,222.29 
Due from Tenants 16,126.30 
Due from Revolving Fund 10,000.00 37,348.59 
PROJECT COSTS 951,897.92 


Total Item 1 Project Costs - To Date 
RELOCATION PAYMENTS — TO DATE 11,222.29 


TOTAL ASSETS $1, 000,834.48 
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BOSTON REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 
Se esonmsoneomesteeer 
NORTH HARVARD PROJECT - NO. MASS. R 54 L&G 
a 


BALANCE SHEET AS OF JUNE 30, 1967 
ee ON, AO 
LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 


Accounts Payable: 


Due Revolving Fund $282,683.42 
Contract Retentions 1,694.000 
Downtown-Waterfront Project R 77 L&G 200,000.00 
Miscellaneous 1,978.00 
City of Boston 491,98 $ 486,847.40 
ACCRUED INTEREST PAYABLE - Temporary Loan — H.U.D. 12,971.81 
ADVANCES AND LOANS PAYABLE — TEMPORARY LOAN — H.U.D. 320,616.98 
CAPITAL 
Relocation Grants Earned 11,222.29 
Federal Capital Grant 169,176.00 180 , 398.29 
TOTAL LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL $1,000, 834.48 


Certified to Be Correct: 


) 3 
/ 
a pF oS SW tag | SD 
, Chief countant 
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COLUMBIA POINT R-89 


PROJECT FINANCING PLAN 


Item I 0 
Item II 0 
Gross Project Cost 0 
Land Proceeds 0 
Net Project Cost 0 
Capital Grant 0 
State Grant 0 
City Share 0 
* * * * * * * 


(NOT APPLICABLE) 


* 


STATUS OF FEDERAL FEASIBILITY ADVANCE AS OF 6/30/67 


Maximum Federal Loan $39,856 
Amount Expended 38,712 
Amount Encumbered 0 
Cash on Hand 1,144 
* * * * * * * 

STATUS OF URBAN RENEWAL BOND FUNDS (NOT A 
Bonds Authorized 0 
Amount Expended 0 
Amount Encumbered 0 
Amount Available 8) 
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BOSTON REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


COLUMBIA POINT FEASIBILITY SURVEY MASS. R - 89 


BALANCE SHEET AS OF JUNE 30, 1967 





ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS 
Cash - First National Bank of Boston § 2E5 526 
PROJECT COSTS — TO DATE 43,151.01 
TOTAL ASSETS $43,366.17 
LIABILITIES 
CURRENT LIABILITIES 
Accounts Payable - Due Revolving Fund $ 223.98 
ACCRUED INTEREST PAYABLE —- H.U.D. 4,438.79 
ADVANCES AND LOANS PAYABLE — H.U.D. 38,703.40 
TOTAL LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL $43.366.17 


Certified To Be Correct 






Chief Acco 





untant 
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BOSTON REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 
U. R. ACCOUNT SPECIAL 


BALANCE SHEET AS OF June 30, 1967 


ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS 
Cash - State Street Bank and Trust Company 
Accounts Receivable - Tenants 


TOTAL EXPENSES PAID —- TO DATE $178,942.28 





Less: Sales Price of Land Sold 


1,390.00 


TOTAL ASSETS 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 
Accounts Payable: 
Deposits - Sales of Land $650.00 
Miscellaneous 538.60 
CAPITAL 


City of Boston Grants 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 


Certified To Be Correct 





| Chyef Accountant 
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$ 1,398.91 


530.00 


_177,552.28 


$179,481.19 


1,188.60 


_178,292.59 


$179,481.19 


—_————$————<__ - 
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LOW _ AND MODERATE-INCOME HOUSING 


Possibly the single most important element in our program is 
the work we do in encovwraging and making possible the production of 
low and middle-income housing. In 1960 we established as our goal 
"a decent home and a suitable living environment" for every resident 
of the City. 


This is a most difficult and challenging task. 


It has become a truism that private enterprise alone cannot 
produce housing at prices or rents that people of low or moderate 
means can afford. Thus, the Federal Government from time to time 
has adopted various programs to aid in this task. 


For the lowest-income people the basic Federal program is the 
subsidized low-rent public housing project. This program has had 
some very unfortunate results - isolation of public housing occu- 
pants from normal community life; unattractive and depressing design; 
a tendency to locate projects in unsuitable locations - all of which 
have degraded the projects and their occupants in the eyes of their 
neighbors and have led to increasing cultural isolation and anti- 
social behavior. 


If public housing is to be built, I feel that large projects 
must be avoided, that the number of units in any one location should 
be small, well-designed and integrated into a stable residential 
community. The BRA has worked and should continue to work with the 
BHA in the selection of suitable public housing sites. 


Another solution is for the housing authority to purchase and 
rehabilitate existing structures in existing neighborhoods. This 
should be more economical and result in more spacious dwellings than 
the mini-sized apartments that are common in public housing projects 
today. 


The solution currently available which I favor is "leased 
housing". Under this program the housing authority leases apartments 
at economic rents, from private landlords, subleasing them to families 
G€ligible for public housing at the subsidized rents. This solution 
has a lot of advantages. It is quick; it is flexible; it does away 
With all barriers, physical and psychological, between public housing 
tenants and ordinary unsubsidized tenants. Accordingly, I have asked 
that all future moderate-income developments in renewal areas allo- 
Cate 10% of their apartments for “leased housing". 
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With respect to moderate-income housing, the most successful 
Federally-aided program has been the Section 221 (d) (3) program, 
which is housing constructed with the aid of Federally-insured 
mortgages at below-market interest rates (currently 3%). We have 
found it possible, by utilizing this aid, to provide housing of 
superior design, maximum livability and moderate rentals, consist- 
ent with sound construction techniques. 


Section 221 (da) (3) housing should continue to play a major 
role in the revitalization of Boston's neighborhood and downtown 
renewal areas. The following is a summary by project of the dwell- 
ing units that are occupied, under construction, or on the drawing 
board since ground was broken on October 25, 1963 for Boston's 
first 221 (d) (3) development in a renewal area, Marksdale Gardens: 
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WASHINGTON PARK 


Name Status Units Rent Development Cost 
1. Marksdale I Occupied 1964 82 42 2BR $ 85.00 $1,000,500.00 


28 3BR S$ 95.00 
12 4BR $105.00 





2. Charlame I Occupied 1964 92 24 2BR $ 88.00 $1,285,300.00 
44 3BR $ 98.00 
24 4BR $109.00 


3. Marksdale II Occupied 1965 84 44 2BR $ 88.00 $1,107,400.00 
28 3BR $ 98.00 
12 4BR $108.00 





4. Academy I Occupied 1965 202 22 1BR $ 75.00 $3,000,000.00 
38 2BR $ 90.00 
84 3BR $105-109 
42 4BR $120-136 
16 5BR $147.00 





5. Marksdale III Occupied 1967 12 8 2BR $ 88.00 $ 360,000.00 
2 3BR $ 98.00 
2 4BR $108.00 





6. Charlame II Under con- 38 8 2BR Rent $ 750,000.00 
struction 12 3BR Supple- 
18 4BR ment 





7. Academy II Under con- 316 22 1BR $ 86.00 $5,600,000.00 
struction 84 2BR $ 99.00 
130 3BR $110.00 


80 4BR $121.00 





8. Warren Gardens Under con- \. 228 22 Ef£. $4,369,100.00 
struction 14 1BR 
180 3BR 
12 4BR 














Name Status Units Rent Development Cost 





























9, St. Joseph's In Planning 140 $1,500,000.00 
(est.) 
10. Hester Gardens In Planning 2 Eff. $ 850,000.00 
54 10 1BR (est.) 
24 2BR 
12 3BR 
6 4BR 
Summary: Units Occupied 472 $ 6,753,200.00 
Units under construction 582 $10,719,100.00 
Units in Planning with 194 $ 2,350,000.00 
Redeveloper Selected 1248 (est.) 
$19,822 ,300.00 
The rents for all units which are occupied include 
heat and hot water and in some cases gas for cooking. 
Open parking is also provided without charge. 
SOUTH END 
Name Status Units Rent Development Cost 
1. Castle Square Ocecupied 500 144 1BR_ S$ 88.00 $9,700,000.00 
1966-67 159 2BR $ 97.00 
132 3BR $107.00 
65 4BR $117.00 
2. Union Church In Planning 150-200 $2,250,000.00(est) 
Homes 
3. Tremont Homes In Planning 100-150 : $2,250,000.00(est) 
4. Grant A.M.E. In Planning 150 $2,250,000.00(est) 
5. People's Baptist In Planning 160 $2,250,000.00(est) 
Church 
6. ROXSE In Planning 400 $3,500,000.00(est) 
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Name Status Units Rent Development Cost 











7. Roxbury-South In Planning 200 $3,000,000.00 
End Community (est.) 
Developers 

Summary : 
Dwelling Units Occupied 500 $ 9,700,000.00 
Dwelling Units in Planning 1160-1260 $15 500,000.00 
with Redeveloper Selected 1660-1760 $25,200,000.00 

CHARLESTOWN 

1. Bunker Hill In Planning 250-300 $3,750,000.00 
Dev. Corporation (est.) 

Summary : 
Dwelling Units in Planning with 250-300 $3,750,000.00 
Redeveloper Selected (est.) 


eee 


SOUTH COVE 


1. Chinese Urban In Planning 150-200 $2,250,000.00 
Renewal Commitee (est.) 
2. Morgan Memorial In Planning 150-200 $2,250,000.00 
(est.) 
——_<— 
Summary : 
Dwelling Units in Planning with Redeveloper Selected 300-400 $4,500,000.00 
(est. ) 


SS ees 


WATERFRONT 


1. Knights of Columbus In Planning 300-400 $4,500,000.00 
(est.) 


—_—eeeeee————————————— eee 


Summary: 
Dwelling Units in Planning with Redeveloper Selected 300-400 $4,500,000.00 
(est.) 


—_—_—_—_—_———: eres Oo a 


LOT 
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NORTH HARVARD 


Name Units Development Cost 
Committee for North Harvard, Inc. 175-200 $2,750,000.00 (est.) 


eee 
ALLSTON-—WAVERLEY 


Waverley Apartments 102 $1,785,000.00 (est.) 


rmmmmnnnnnnnncnnnnnn nnn n nnn nnn nen Sse 


Summary of 221(d)(3) Housing under the Boston Development Program 
(1) Occupied (2) Under Construction or (3) With Redeveloper Selected. 


Name Dwelling Units Development Cost 
Washington Park 1248 $19,822,300.00 
South End 1660-1760 $25,200,000.00 
Charlestown 250-300 $ 3,750,000.00 
South Cove 300-400 $ 4,500,000.00 
Waterfront 300-400 $ 4,500,000.00 
North Harvard 175-200 $ 2,750,000.00 
Allston-Waver 102 $_1,785,000.00 

4035-4308 $62,307,300.00 


Not listed are those developments in the various project areas which involve 
firm proposals but are in the preliminary negotiation stage prior to the 
selection of a redeveloper. There are several sites in Washington Park, 
South End, and Campus High which fall into this category. 
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FAMILY RELOCATION 


The obligation to relocate families displaced by renewal 
into decent safe and sanitary housing, as required by Federal law, 
has presented us with a serious and basic responsibility. When 
we started the Development Program in 1960, I was determined 
that relocation in Boston would not be a pious principle but 
that the spirit as well as the letter of the law would be ob- 
served. 


Much of the thinking of the past stressed mere relocation 
as the sole responsibility of the renewalagency. Yet we know that 
housing, income, employment, and one's place in community life are 
so inextricably intertwined, that large numbers of families and 
individuals would be unable to secure decent, safe, and sanitary 
housing without more broadly-based help. This is due in large 
part to the reluctance of landlords to accept tenants who have 
social or economic problems. 


While we as a renewal agency must recognize the concern of 
landlords (both public and private), we would be derelict in 
our responsibilities if we did not attempt to cope with this 
problem, both by working with tenants, and by seeking to per- 
suade landlords to accept the tenants we recommend. People do 
have capacity for change, and most, if not all, families will 
accept help if that help is provided in a realistic and 
sensitive manner. 


Organization-Department of Family Relocation 


In order to cope with the expanding responsibilities of 
family relocation through the execution of several residential 
renewal project areas, we created a Department of Family Reloca- 
tion to provide for central direction and support of individual 
project activities. The advantages of such centralization in 
terms of coordination of total relocation activity are obvious. 


Housing Resources 


Clearly, a well-organized staff, plus cooperative and 
coordinated social welfare services cannot succeed in rehousing 
families into standard housing without a sufficient supply of 
such housing. 


Much of our success in family relocation can be accounted 
for by the following three facts: 
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1. Population loss from the City of Boston since 1960, leav- 
ing an estimated 23,000 dwelling units available to fami- 
lies being relocated. This population exodus encouraged 
by national housing policies began shortly after the end 
of World War II and has continued in most of the older 
center cities of the United States up to the present time. 


2. The existence of close to 15,000 units of public housing, 





with 1,800 available each year, to families being relocated, 


through normal turnover. Few cities in the United States 
have as much public housing per capita as the City of Bos- 
ton. 


3. The large number of nonprofit and limited dividend housing 
constructed under the provisions of Section 221(d) (3) since 
1963. 


We recently adopted a policy that all future 221(d)(3) deve- 
lopments within urban renewal areas to be required to lease a mini- 
mum of ten percent of the units to the local housing Authority for 
occupancy by low-income families. 


Family Relocation Activity, June 30, 1961 - June 30, 1967 


The attached charts provide information on the types of moves 
made by families and individuals in all projects approved since 
1961. Additional analyses are included on Charlestown, South Cove, 
and South End Urban Renewal Project activities based upon more com- 
plete records and the availability of the data retrieval system. 


Rehousing Activity 


The Authority maintains staff who are knowledgeable in mort- 
gage financing to assist families in selecting the most appropriate 
mortgage; i.e., conventional, FHA-insured, VA-insured or other. 
Listed below is an analysis of cumulative sales activity for the 
Washington Park, Charlestown, South Cove and South End Projects: 


Number purchased 350 
White 73 
Non-white 277 

Former Tenants 124 
White 22 
Non-White 102 

Former Owners 226 
White 52 
Non-wWhite 174 


ig Fab 





Families 319 


White 66 
Non-White 253 
Individuals 30 
White 5 
Non-White 25 
Number of Homes Purchased* 336 
Singles 124 
2-Family 96 
3-Family 105 
4 or more 11 


* Several families from separate dwelling units bought homes 
under co-purchase agreements. 
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ANALYSIS OF AREAS TO WHICH RELOCATED FAMILIES HAVE MOVED 


(Through June 30, 1967) 


Castle Washington South South 
Square 1/ Park 2/ Charlestown Cove End 
TOTAL MOVED 639 2519 119 186 206 
TOTAL FOR WHICH DATA | 
IS AVAILABLE AND 
APPLICABLE 3/ 581 2380 117 177 203 
TOTAL IN BOSTON 515 2206 78 153 192 
Allston ob * - = a 
Back Bay 7 ~- = 7 6 
Brighton 2 * - 10 7 
Charlestown 4 * 68 I iL 
Downtown - * l 2 _ 
Dorchester 48 688 2 3 13 
East Boston + * - - nT 
Hyde Park 2 * - 1 - 
Jamaica Plain 27 166 - 1 6 
Mattapan - * 2 2 - 
North End 2 - - = = 
Roslindale 7 * 2 2 1 
Roxbury 68 1221 - 1 30 
(Washington Park) (N.A.) (581) (-) (1) (6) 
South Boston 102 * 3 5 4 
South Cove 2 = ~ 14 - 
South End 227 24 - 101 122 
West End - - - 2 1 
West Roxbury 9 15 * - 1 = 





Castle Washington South South 
Square Park Charlestown Cove End — 
SUBURBS 35 103 30 10 5 
Elsewhere in 15 35 3 2 - 
Massachusetts 
OUT OF STATE 16 36 6 12 6 
1f/ Projection based on analysis of 604 of 639 cases. 
2/ Estimates based on analysis through March 31, 1966. 
3/ Cases excluded are those for whom new address was unknown, (and a 
small number of deaths). 
& 


ANALYSIS OF AREAS TO WHICH RELOCATED FAMILIES HAVE MOVED (Cont.) 











Included in total of 107 relocated families who moved to other sections 
of Boston. 
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Areas in which Relocatees Purchased 


Boston 283 
Suburbs 63 
Out of State 4 

Purchase Volume (Dollar Volume and Type of Mortgage) $4,554,740 
Cash Invested 1,115,458 
Mortgage Volume 3,439,282 


Mortgage Diversification 
Conventional 1, 289,732 
F.H.A. 203 | 553,050 
F.H.A. 220 37,100 
F.H.A. 221(d)3 687,900 
Sec. 312 Loans 17,800 
V.A. 853,700 
Total F.H.A. Insured 1,256,350 


Total Government Insured and Direct 
Loans (F.H.A., V.A. 312) 2,163,550 


Commission Realized by Participating Brokers 222,732 


June 30, 1961 - June 30, 1967. For the Government Center, North 
Harvard, and Castle Square Projects, there were a total of 115 homes 
purchased by families who were displaced. 


For subsequent projects, we were able to obtain more complete data. 
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Publicly Assisted Housing 


One of the major resources in family relocation is subsi- 
dized housing. This is provided in the Boston Program via Pub- 
lic Housing, leased housing, and rent supplemented housing. 


a. Public Housing. 4,157 families were relocated from 
June 30, 1961, through June 30, 1967. 554 have been 
relocated to public housing. 


b. Leased Housing. This program has only been available 
in Boston since June, 1966. Since that time fifty-five 
(55) families have moved into leased units. 


c. Rent Supplement Housing. To date there are thirty-two 
(32) units rent supplement housing which is near com- 
pletion in the Washington Park Urban Renewal Area. 

All of these units will be occupied by families to be 
displaced. 


Mobilization of Community Resources 


In line with our general goals of promoting decent housing, 
increased income, and family stability, the Family Relocation 
Department has made maximum use of existing agencies in the 
community which can provide such services. Over the past six 
years, we have called upon more than ninety (90) community 
service agencies for assistance in casework, furnishings and 
home management, education and rehabilitation, job training and 
placement, medical and psychiatric care, legal protection, and 
recreation and group work. 


To facilitate the coordination of these resources, our goal 
has been to organize the Relocation Committee in each of the 
active relocation areas. Such Relocation Committees are regu- 
larly attended by representatives of community agencies serving 
these areas. The Committees discuss, on a case-by-case basis, 
ways of providing families who have serious problems with needed 
services; usually a single agency assumes primary responsibility 
for working with each family. 


The relocation committee approach has been so successful 
that we have moved recently to organize a city-wide Relocation 
Committee, composed of the directors of the key service agencies 
in Boston. 


We expect the City Relocation Committee to have significant 
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impact in improving the level of services available to displaced 
families and individuals. 


Gaps _in Services 


Experience gained in the Washington Park Urban Renewal Pro- 
gram indicates that the relocation staff could not entirely rely 
on existing community services if we were to relocate successfully 
all families and individuals being displaced. 


Most of the existing service agencies were already serving 
more clients than was realistic in terms of their staff and 
budget. 


Also, many of the problems displaced families were burdened 
with were not so much caused by personality defects as those re- 
sulting from “inherited poverty" (behavioral patterns developed 
in order to survive poverty environment). As a result we found 
a greater need for services such as: 


1. Employment counseling and placement. 
2. Budgeting assistance. 
3. Home guidance and maintenance. 


We were able to secure services for employment counseling 
and placement through various multi-service centers in Roxbury, 
Charlestown, and South End. Action for Boston Community Develop- 
ment is expanding these services through the development of 
several manpower centers throughout the city. The Division of 
Employment Security of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts has been 
very helpful. The critical gap, then, was in the area of bud- 
geting and home guidance and development. 


New Programs 


One of the most significant achievements has been the 
securing of a half-million dollar grant from The National 
Institute of Mental Health to study the effectiveness of pro- 
viding mental health services during the relocation process. 

This grant will greatly expand the provision of mental health 
services to families being relocated from the South End Urban 
Renewal Area. The grant is administered by the Boston Redevelop- 
ment Authority, United South End settlements, and Boston 
University Hospital. 
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Other important new programs include: 


1. Volunteer Case Aides. A program administered by the 
City Missionary Society to service families who could 
either not be helped by an existing service agency or 
could benefit more through the case aide approach. 


2. Home Guidance and Development. This program uses 
similar techniques, but hires local "successful" home- 


makers, many of whom were receiving welfare assistance. 
A trained home economist is also made available on a 
group basis. 


3. Furniture Cooperative. In the South End Renewal Area 
the staff organized a unique furniture cooperative to 
meet the need of families in that area for furniture. 
So many families previously lived in furnished rooms 
and apartments that relocation meant real hardship 
when moving to an unfurnished apartment. 


4. Public Health. While we cannot claim a new service 
in this area, nevertheless, we have contracted with 
the Visiting Nurse Association to provide the full-time 
services of a competent supervisor in the project 
offices to insure the provision of adequate public 
health services. 


New Programs under Consideration 


The services listed above are approved and funded. In addi- 
tion, however, the Department of Family Relocation has developed 
other programs which are currently under consideration by the 
U. S. Department of Housing and Urban Development. 


1. Relocation Follow-up Services. A program to utilize 
indigenous agencies and people in "reception communi- 


ties" for areas to which families move. This program 
would assist families in “sinking their roots" in the 
new area and provide us with hard data on the success 
of the relocation process. 


2. Contract with the South End Center for Alcoholics. 
This Center established by Boston University and 
originally funded by A.B.C.D. is deemed necessary to 
assist the Department of Family Relocation in the 
sensitive handling of the "skid row" problem in the 
South End. 
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Coordination of Total Displacement in Boston 


Recently the Board agreed to extend the services of the 
Department of Family Relocation to families and individuals 
displaced by other public bodies. This service includes (1) 
Surveying families, individuals and businesses to be displaced: 
(2) developing relocation plans, and (3) providing relocation 
services. To date, we have contracts Signed or under considera- 
tion with the following agencies: 


1. The Commonwealth of Massachusetts Department of 
Public Works (Highway Displacement) . 


2. The Commonwealth of Massachusetts Bay Transportation 
Authority (New Station). 


3. The City of Boston Housing Inspection Department 
(Code Enforcement) . 


4. The City of Boston Department of Public Facilities 
(New Schools, Fire Station, etc.). 
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Business Relocation 


The relocation of businesses displaced by project activities 
presents us with a most difficult and challenging task. Many busi- 
nesses in slum or dilapidated areas are marginal enterprises whose 
life expectancy under the best of circumstances is poor. Small 
businesses often do not have the capital to reestablish themselves on 
a realistic basis; and large firms usually have special needs which 
are difficult to satisfy completely. Liquor licenses present a 
special problem. 


Compounding the difficulty, Federal regulations on the reim- 
bursement of moving expenses are often not realistic; only recently, 
for example, and largely through BRA efforts, was the $25,000 limi- 
tation on business relocation expenses removed. The new Small 
Business Displacement Payments have been an aid to small businesses. 
New and improved SBA loan programs are also now in operation, giving 
us some reason to hope that in the complicated relocation tasks 
ahead - in the Central Business District and elsewhere - we will 
have more effective tools to meet the challenge. And the Liquor 
License Retirement Law, enacted upon BRA initiation, has done much 
to alleviate the special problems of a displaced liquor license 
holder. 


Actually, our business relocation procedures have been im- 
proving constantly since 1961 when we set up a business relocation 
office with a staff of two people. Today, that same office has a 
staff of thirty trained business relocation specialists. Their 
major tasks are to: 


1. Assist in selection of new quarters. 
2. Assist in obtaining financial assistance (S.B.A.). 


3. Provide business management advice with respect to 
marketing problems, new opportunities and economic trends. 


4. Expedite payments of claims for moving expenses, loss 


of personal property, and obtain Small Business Displace- 
ment Payments for those who qualify. 
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Planning for Relocation 


The planning phase of this operation was not formidable in 
the past, and indeed is only now emerging as a program with defini- 
tive procedures to provide timely help for those who are to be relo- 
cated. 


During the last quarter of 1965 it was apparent that future 
renewal efforts would involve business relocation problems of 
greater complexity than had been confronted before, and that new 
procedural techniques and innovative skills would have to be deve- 
loped to implement the relocation plan. 


To attain this goal, a Central Business Relocation Office 
was established at 38 Chauncy Street in January of 1966, in order 
to coordinate and correlate our efforts with long range dislocation 
and development plans, as proposed by Project Directors. 


The creation of this Central Relocation Service has formed 
a solid connective link between the programmatic and pragmatic 
divisions of the Authority. 


The development of sophisticated relocation techniques, 
using Data Selection Processed information to match space require- 
ments to space availabilities, will provide a logical basis for plan- 
ning effective relocation from industrial and commercial complexes 
in all project areas. 


This system will provide relevant current and projected 
space requirement and availability data that may be used as a basis 
for effecting moves from densely populated renewal areas (i.e. 
South End). 


Small Business Administration Programs SBA 


The SBA program of loans to relocated businesses provides 
long-term, low-interest financing (currently 44%) for eligible 
displaced businesses for the purpose of reestablishing their busi- 
nesses. This is by far the most effective tool we have in our 
business relocation endeavor. 


Supplementary SBA programs to assist small businesses are 
constantly evolving within that agency, and we are now utilizing 
one of its new programs to provide management expertise for dis- 


placed businesses, i.e. SCORE (Service Corps of Retired Executives). 
SCORE is a management assistance program, manned by retired execu- 
tives who make available their managerial skills and experiences on 
a cost-free basis. 





Recently the SBA announced the start of an experimental 
program to provide a one-stop center for all Federal assistance 
programs, with direct liaison with state governments and commercial 
banks. 


Up to now, the agency's help to businesses has been applied 
on a case-by-case basis, and we shall watch with interest the pro- 
gress of this pilot program, for the results could shape their future 
agency activities, and such a "one-stop center program" would be a 
valuable relocation resource for us. 


The attached table catalogues the Urban Renewal SBA loans 
granted to date: many more may be expected, in the future as activity 
in operational project areas increases. 


Summary 


The attached table entitled "Business Relocation Status 
Report" gives the total picture in statistical form as of June 30, 
1967. I think this is a good picture; I think things will be even 
better as we reap the benefits of our improved business relocation 
planning procedures and data processing selection system, new HUD 
regulations and SBA programs. 


im 
tJ) 
a) 








S.B,A. LOANS TO RELOCATED BUSINESSES 








Project No. of Cases Amount 
Waterfront 16 $5,002,500* 
Government Center Li 737,000 
Washington Park 18 602,000 
Castle Square 2 179,000 
South End 2 212,000 
Total 49 $6,732,500 
* In the Waterfront Project, various eligibilities 


were polled to form a basis for one loan of $3,625,000 
to the associated group of Meat Dealers moving en-masse 


to the South Boston area. 
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BUSINESS RELOCATION 


Work- Relocated Percentage Present 
load Moved _ Boston Outside Retained Bos. Workload 
Businesses Businesses 
Jobs Jobs 
Government Center 854 830 588 76 24 
Mass. R-35 5326 206 
Washington Park 289 287 180 18 2 
Mass. R-24 596 100 
South Cove 185 39 24 oki 146 
Mass. R-92 163 iL 
Charlestown 271 42 y ta 13 229 
South End 600 40 12 10 560 
Mass. R-56 221 193 
Downtown Water- 515 195 100 45 320 
front Mass. R-77 1242 648 
Central Business 92 50 20 14 42 
District 93 67 


Mass. R-82 
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Relocation Payments Business Terminations 





Number Moving & 
Cases SBDP Total 


713 2,522,797 Move & P.L. 166 Refused Benefits 56 Retired 51 

_85 165,500 SBDP Fire 2 Liquor 21 

798 2,688,297 Total Liquidated 108 Obsolete 34 

166 Store to re-est_2_ 

108 

243 511,352 Move & P.L. 89 Refused Benefits 35 Retired 41 

_74 125,000 SBDP Liquidated 54 Obsolete 8 
317 636,352 89 Other License 3 

Liquor License 2 

54 

9 61,167 Move & P.L. 14 Liquidated Retired 4 

me fy 2,500 SBDP Liquor License 1 
10 63,667 Total Non-Insurable 2 

Re-establish 4 

Obsolete mee 

14 

25 69,357 Move & P.L. 18 Liquidated Retired 10 

17 42,500 SBDP Re-establish 2 

42 11,857 Total Liquor License 4 

Obsolete _ 2 

18 

147 404,150 Move & P.L. 18 Liquidated Re-establish 3 

LS. 42,500 SBDP pl ilo} 
166 446,650 Total 1 
112 605,866 Move & P.L. 50 Liquidated Retired 31 

_43 93,500 SBDP Liquor License 4 
155 699,366 Total Re-establish if 

Refused Benefits 14 

50 

27 82,108 Move & P.L. 16 Liquidated Retired 5 
8! 22,500 SBDP Re-establish 3 

36 104,608 Total Not related 
to dis. 5 
Consolidated 3 
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Relocated 


Work- Percentage Present 
load Moved _ Boston Outside Retained Bos. Workload 
Businesses Businesses 
Jobs Jobs 
Castle Square 167 166 117 26: 1 
340 zh 
Allston 
Mass. R-54 2 1 all 1 
2 
Fenway 
Mass. R-48 130 130 
Totals 3,105 1650 1,053 183 1,455 
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Relocation Payments Business Terminations 


TT 
Moving & 


Number of SBDP Total 


LLL LD 


Payment figures have 13 Refused Benefits Retired 21 
been consolidated with 30 Liquidated Unknown 5 
South End as per Regional 43 Obsolete 4 
Office 30 

1 462 Move 

1 2,500 SBDP 

2 2,962 Total 

1,526 4,753,759 414 
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PLANNING 


One of the most significant actions related to the 1960 
Development Program was the merger of the Boston Planning Board 
with the Redevelopment Authority. Through this action, the B.R.A. 
serves as both the City's renewal agency and its official planning 
board. It has been a notable successful action, having had the 
intended result of involving the planners in plan execution. 


The Planning Department has assumed much of the work pre- 
viously carried out by the Boston Planning Board. Because the 
staff of the Planning Department has participated directly in the 
development process as well as the planning process, I think our 
plans have been a lot more realistic and feasible. 


Summary of Planning Department Activities 


The planning staff working in conjenction with community groups 
has prepared ten individual urban renewal plans which have received 
broad community approval. Eight of the projects are now in the 
execution stage. Another major accomplishment was the publication 
in 1965 of the "General Plan for the City of Boston - 1965/1975". 
This comprehensive and widely acclaimed document provides the frame- 
work for ordely urban growth. It is closely linked to the Capital 
Improvement Program, another major planning Department Study, and 
the Urban Renewal Program. 


The staff recently completed Boston's application for "Model 
Cities" planning funds. The staff has prepared imaginative pro- 
posals which will, I am confident, meet with federal approval. 


Of course, our "Planning with People" policy has greatly 
accelerated the planning process. The encouragement of active 
participation by the community in the Planning process has made it 
possible to prepare plans which reflect the needs of the many and 
varied elements of the involved community. 


Other Significant Achievements 


Some of the more significant studies, undertaken by the Planning 
Staff are: (1) site evaluation studies for both the Mass. Bay 
Community College and the Campus High. The imminent construction 
of these facilities will offer expanded educational opportunities to 
Boston's youth: (2) A study on the Relocation of the Elevated in 
Charlestown. The study contributed toward the recognition by the 
Federal Government that transportation facilities can blight a 
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neighborhood and that their removal for that reason is a valid urban 
renewal expense: (3) A Handbook of Revenue Sources: (4) A relocat- 
ion Study of the Suffolk County Jail: (5) An analysis of effect of 
the Urban Renewal Program on the City's Tax Base: (6) A study of 
Industrial Development and Relocation Opportunities in the City of 
Boston, and (7) A study of the architectural heritage of the Back 
Bay's Marlborough Street. 


Setbacks 


A particularly disappointing decision was the judgement of the 
Federal Government that the Columbia Point area was not eligible 
for urban renewal funds, thus thwarting the Authority's effort to 
develop a total community in the area. We have recently recommended 
part of this area as the site of the new University of Massachusetts 
at Boston, with the view that locating a major institution here 
would strengthen the area and be the starting point for the same 
kind of total community development. In addition to the land areas 
proposed for use by the University of Massachusetts, other vacant 
land areas and opportunities for land filled areas exist which could 
be the location for new residential and other appropriate uses. 


Where We Are Now 

The quickened pace of action in Boston has intensified the 
planning department's activities. Studies of both Housing and 
Employment in the City have recently been completed. Studies are 
now underway on the location of the Boston campus of the University 
of Massachusetts; on the Charles River Basin; on detailed population 
projections to 1975; a critical evaluation of the new Zoning Code; 
a Comprehensive City-wide study of open Spaces and a recreation study 
involving some of the City's older neighborhoods. A preliminary study 
on the U Mass., Campus by the Sea"; has already been published. 
Further study is continuing. 


Two major and current responsibilities of the staff are a review 
and evaluation of the recently approved Community Renewal Program, 
and intensive Planning efforts on Boston's Freedom '75 Fair. 


Model Cities 


Comprehensive social, physical and economic planning to 
alleviate the diverse problems which beset many of Boston's residents 
and neighborhoods will be developed under the Model Cities program. 
In cooperation with other city departments and outside agencies such 
as A.B.C.D., the Planning Staff has prepared the program proposals 
to meet the needs of the community in the areas of Health, Education, 
Employment, Housing and Community Facilities and in the vital area 
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of public services. 


The Model City area of the City has 62,500 residents of whom 
53% are non-white. The area located in Roxbury-North Dorchester 
(excluding the Washington Park Urban Renewal Project Area) anda 
section of Jamaica Plain near Franklin Park has a high incidence of 
substandard housing, unemployment, school dropouts, infant mortality 
and crime. The programs of the Model City proposal will begin to 
attack all of these problems simultaneously. However, the program 
recognizes that resources will be limited and that, therefore, the 
heavy emphasis will be in areas of community services and in 
productive employment for the area's residents. A unique feature 
of the program is the direct involvement of the residents in the 
program through the Model City Neighborhood Board. This important 
Review and Advisory Board is composed of 18 residents who are 
elected by the Model City community. This procedure is a refinement 
on the "planning with people" policy which the Authority has 
pioneered. 


What Remains To Be Done 





Since the publication of the General Plan in 1965, the depart- 
ment has worked closely with other municipal departments to achieve 
the objectives of the Plan. Much has been accomplished; much remains 
to be done. The Urban Renewal Program which is well underway must 
be completed. Progress on improving Boston's housing stock has been 
made under a variety of programs. In order to improve housing 
throughout the City, analysis of various active programs to determine 
their usefulness in non-renewal areas must be made. Although the 
outlying improvement areas, as defined in the General Plan, do not 
require urban renewal, a concentrated planning effort must be made 
to strengthen these vital residential areas. 


The City of Boston recently received federal approval of its 
application for planning funds to carry out the Community Renewal 
Program. Approval of this planning program will afford the City an 
opportunity to examine a wide range of urban problems, including the 
City's economic base, the Port, housing, municipal services, finances, 
and other items of vital interest. While this program is only in 
its beginning stages at the present time, it will become a major 
effort directed at identifying solutions to many of the City's 
problems. 
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ZONING 


Zoning is the traditional way that cities for the past 
25 years have controlled land use and density; it remains a 
useful tool, used in conjunction with newer planning and 
renewal techniques. 


Prior to 1965, the zoning functions of the City of Boston 
were vested in the State Legislature which itself controlled 
and amended the zoning laws. This archaic system was abandoned late 
in 1964 when a new zoning code took effect, creating the Zoning 
Commission of the City of Boston, a new agency appointed by the 
Mayor. The Commission has the authority to adopt a zoning code 
and zoning maps as well as amendments thereto. 


The new code introduces the floor area ratio method of 
controlling building bulk and has established high standards 
for light, air and open space, parking and loading. It provides 
for the preservation of the Waterfront and for the concentration 
rather than dispersal of industrial and commercial land uses. 


Under the new Code, the Boston Redevelopment Authority must 
make recommendations on proposed zoning appeals to the Board of 
Appeal. There are about 300-400 cases of this type which we 
handle each year. 


The 1965/1975 General Plan for the City of Boston, which 


contains proposed land uses, helps us in this function. We use 
it as a guide for judging the merit of proposed zoning map changes. 


Amendments 


In early 1966 the Zoning Commission adopted a package of 
about 30 amendments to the Zoning Code prepared by the staff with 
the cooperation of the Building Department. These were based on 
two years experience in day-to-day interpretation of the Code. 


Im addition we prepared zoning map amendments to carry out 
urban renewal plans in West End, Government Center, Washington 
Park, South Cove and Waterfront, amendments to better coordinate 
controls imposed by the Zoning Code, and those exercised by the 
BRA and BHA design review staffs; and amendments to the Enabling 
Act to provide for citizen participation in zoning decisions, 
and to extend some of the professional design review practices 
perfected within urban renewal areas to the rest of Boston. 
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TRANS PORTATION PLANNING 


One of the aims of the 1960 Development Program was to establish 
a transportation planning unit adequate to "protect and advance" the 
city's interest in this vital matter. Prior to this time, the City 
of Boston had no agency equipped to handle over-all problems of 
traffic control, circulation, mass transit, highway construction, 
and parking, both as they related to internal city problems, and as 
they required coordination with metropolitan or state agencies such 
as the Turnpike or Port Authorities, MBTA, MDC, and state DPW and 
the railroads. And yet it had been clear for many years that many 
of the inner city problems could be traced directly or indirectly 
to the increasingly complicated matter of movement to and through 
the city's streets. 


In addition, at that time, a number of major highway proposals, 
with serious, even critical implications for the city, were under 
consideration, including the location and design of Massachusetts 
Turnpike Extension, improvements to Storrow Drive at Charlesgate; 
location of the Inner Belt in Charlestown, Roxbury and Fenway, and 
the location of Interstate 95 throughout the Southwest Corridor of 
the city. It was evident that something had to be done to protect 
the city's interests. 


The first step was the staffing of a Transportation Planning 
Division, culminating today in a highly skilled professional staff 
of thirteen transportation planners, headed by a director with a 
national reputation and supported by traffic survey teams, data 
analysts and secretarial and graphic assistance. The staff is 
recognized as one of the most competent in the country, and its 
activities as among the most comprehensive. 


To lay the ground work for transportation planning activities 
to follow, a consultant was retained to undertake a major inventory 
and analytic survey in nine of the ten General Neighborhood Renewal 
Areas. The material was reported in a document which contains the 
basic data for further detailed work. At the same time, the staff 
began its activities in general planning, renewal project planning, 
and liaison work with other agencies. 


PROJECT PLANNING 
All of the urban renewal projects now in execution or still in 
planning have been subjected to thorough transportation study. Some 


of the salient features of the several renewal projects in this 
regard are as follows: 
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Government Center 


This project is the only total demolition project of the 
current program. The nature of the old Scollay Square area was 
such that no other approach was possible or feasible. The net 
result was an opportunity to eliminate a hopelessly inadequate 
system of narrow winding streets and to replace them with a very few 
major boulevards in scale with the Government Center development and 
the estimated traffic volumes. By careful and thoughtful planning, 
these streets were properly related to the Central Artery and the 
remainder of the street system, and interestingly enough, required 
no more land area than the prior out-moded system. Also now under 
construction in the project is a 2,000 car parking garage, with a 
unique sloping floor and spiral exit ramp system which promises to 
be one of the most efficient garages yet constructed. The concept 
and design of this garage was carefully guided by the Transportation 
Planning Division on behalf of the Real Property Board. 


Washington Park 


This project, the first of the major residential area projects, 
is primarily devoted to rehabilitation of existing structures. This 
necessarily limits the amount of street work which can be undertaken. 
Nevertheless, Warren Avenue, the major north-south street in the 
project, is being widened and provided with a central median strip. 
Washington Street will also be substantially widened. This project 
provides the opportunity to plan and install the first link of a 
much needed crosstown street, the Washington Park Boulevard. The 
absence of crosstown streets is a marked deficiency in the Boston 
street and arterial system. Eventually, this boulevard will connect 
Heath Street on the west to Columbia Road on the east for movements 
which otherwise might be required to traverse quiet residential 
streets or penetrate inward to the heavily congested downtown system. 
A major effort in the project has been to assure that adequate off- 
Street parking facilities are provided for all new housing units, 
and, at this time, studies are being made of ways and means to 
provide adequate off-street parking for rehabilitated housing. 


South End 





This is another residential project. It is traversed by several 
north-south arterials with the Inner Belt and Southwest Expressways, 
planned to intersect near its southwestern corner. There was danger 
these arterials would be inundated with expressway traffic. To 
prevent this we proposed a new roadway, known as the South End Bypass, 
along the main line of the New Haven Railroad. This roadway will 
connect directly to the Inner Belt and Southwest Expressway, and will 
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carry express way traffic along South End without penetration of 
its internal streets. 


Charlestown 


Charlestown is the third major residential rehabilitation 
project. Its location between downtown Boston and the northwest 
quadrant of the metropolitan area requires accommodation of heavy 
traffic flows. Even though the Inner Belt will accommodate a sub- 
stantial part of this traffic, the plan also provides for major 
improvements to Rutherford Avenue and the City Square area to avoid 
penetration of through traffic movements into the residential streets 
of the area. 
















Waterfront 


This project, lying just east of the central area, is a mixture 
of commercial and residential rehabilitation and redevelopment. 
Atlantic Avenue has been redesigned and relocated to better accommo— 
date Waterfront traffic flows. The plan provides a connection of 
Atlantic Avenue to a new and improved Dorchester Avenue in Fort Point 
Channel to relieve traffic flow difficulties in the South Station 
and South Cove area. Major parking facilities are planned for this 
project, and one is nearing construction. The design and access lay- 
out of this garage, as well as all other privately developed parking 
facilities in redevelopment areas, are carefully reviewed by the . 
staff for adequacy and proper connection to the street system. 


South Cove 


This small project is of major significance in the rehabili- 
tation of an old deteriorating area near the Central Business 
District. It is currently slashed diagonally by Broadway and other 
meandering and discontinuous streets. The plan provides that the ~ 
street system be straightened and properly connected between CBD and 
South End so that those traffic flows which must pass through South 
Cove can be handled expeditiously and without difficulty in the 
project area. 


Fenway 


The Fenway, an area of mixed residential, commercial and institt 
tional use, has a basically adequate street system requiring only 
certain adjustments to make proposed major developments function f 
properly. The First Church of Christ, Scientist, has a program whi | 
makes it possible to widen and add a safety median in Massachuseeaa 
Avenue, the most heavily travelled and congested street of the are@ 
Simplification of the street pattern in the vicinity of Northeaster® 
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University will result in better accomodation Of flows to and from 
that institution. Special studies are underway to improve Hunt- 
ington Avenue and to increase the safety and efficiency of the transit 
line operation in the median strip. 


Campus High 


This is a small project, a substantial part of which is to be 
devoted to a new Campus High School. An inadequate internal street 
system is being eliminated and replaced with a simple pattern to 
serve the school and new residential housing. The project provides 
an opportunity to construct an adequate street to replace Dudley 
and Roxbury Streets between Jackson Square and Dudley Square. 


Central Business District 


The plan for this project, not yet adopted in its final form, 
has been the subject of the most intensive Transportation Planning 
studies of all. It involves the major streets of the central area, 
most of which are inadequate for today's traffic and most of which 
cannot be substantially changed. It has required careful and thought- 
ful planning to achieve real and useful improvements. The disjointed 
- east-west flow pattern will be greatly improved by properly connecting 
Boylston to Essex, Franklin to Bromfield, and School to Milk. A major 
new routing for northbound traffic which cannot be adequately handled 
on Washington Street is proposed along a widened and realigned Chauncy 
and Arch Streets. This improvement will make it possible to convert 
Washington Street to pedestrian activity which is its primary function 
as the central retail street of Boston. A major proposal of the plan 
is the South Station development which includes, among other things, 
a 5,000 car parking garage which, when constructed, will be one of 
the largest in the country. This garage will remove substantial 
volumes of traffic from the closer-in, narrower, downtown streets, 
particularly in the peak hours when those persons who must bring a 
car to the central area are seeking a place to park. 


GENERAL PLANNING 





In addition to specific plans for redevelopment and renewal 
project areas, our Transportation Planning Staff engages in studies 
of traffic and transportation problems throughout the City, and works 
in close and continued liaison with the City Traffic and Parking and 
Public Works Departments. The staffs of the three departments meet 
regularly on a bi-weekly basis, bringing in the Fire Department and 
Other City departments as needed, in a process of continual review 
and detailing of all transportation plans for the City. They keep 
One another informed of their own activities and join together in 
Presentations to other agencies and organizations as required. 
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DEALING WITH OUTSIDE AGENCIES 





Like many large cities in the center of a large metropolitan area, 
Boston is the scene of a multitude of agencies having jurisdiction 
over various segments of the transportation network. It has been 
necessary that the Transportation Planning staff meet frequently with 
representatives of these agencies to resolve problems directly 
affecting the City of Boston. Some of these activities are as 
follows. 


Massachusetts Bay Transportation Authorit MBTA 


Plans for removal of the elevated structure in Charlestown were 
developed and resulted in an agreement to participate in the removal 
of this blighting structure. Major changes are virtually finished 
in the subway network and stations of the Government Center Project. 
The staff participated in the development of the MBTA Master Plan 
which was adopted in late 1966. The staff worked with MBTA repre- 
sentatives in development of improvements to the system as part of 
the Central Business District project. They participated in design 
Studies for the modernization of stations within the City of Boston. 
Currently, they are working with the designers of the new subway 
tunnel through South Cove and the relocation and the elimination of 
the Washington Street elevated through South End and Roxbury. 


State Department of Public Works (DPW 


All of the plans of the State Department of Public Works for 
new express highway facilities in the City of Boston have been care- 
fully reviewed and properly related to the Boston street system. A 
major undertaking, involving many agencies, was the Southwest Corridor 
Study which resolved the issues of constructing I-95 and a new 
transit line in its median strip. 


Metropolitan District Commission (MDC) 


Study activities have been undertaken with the MDC in the course 
of its development of plan for the Leverett Circle Bridge, in the 
design of the Charlesgate overpass and in the redesign of the Jamaica— 
way from Huntington Avenue to Murray Circle. 


Metropolitan Area Planning Council (MAPC) 


Since the formation of the MAPC, the Transportation staff has 
participated in all of their transportation activities. The Trans- 
portation Coordinator represents the Redevelopment Authority on the 
MAPC membership and Executive Committee. Working with and through 
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the Council makes it possible for the Authority's staff to bring 
its plans into proper context with the plans of all other agencies' 
interests and jurisdictions of the metropolitan area. 


Other Agencies 


In addition to the above major activities, there have been 
conferences with the Port Authority in reference to the Mystic River 
Bridge approaches; the Turnpike Authority in reference to initial 
construction of the extension; and more recently, in regard to 
possible air rights construction; the Massachusetts Parking Authority 
on matters related to operation of the Under-Common Garage; and 
various conferences with private parking operators and private 
building owners in respect to their traffic and transportation 
problems. 


CONCLUS ION 


All of the above indicates the complexity of the attention 
which must be given to transportation matters in a city such as 
Boston. Under existing governmental forms, no one agency could 
handle all of these matters. Having one unit in authority which 
devotes all of its attention to transportation has provided the 
assurance that the City's best interests are being attended in all 
cases. 
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CHARLESTOWN: Rehabilitated House at 10 Monument Street 
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REHABILITATION 


In 1960 we said, "Rehabilitation is the key to the kind of 
urban renewal program Boston requires," 


This is still true, today more than ever, for with the rising 
cost of new construction, and with the lack of adequate Federal 
financing for housing programs, it is clear that the removal and 
prevention of blight must depend upon the personal efforts of in- 
dividual home owners throughout the City. 


Our efforts necessarily must be concentrated on the five 
major rehabilitation project areas. The property rehabilitation 
standards adopted as part of the official Urban Renewal Plans for 
each of these areas sets a minimum level of conditions for each 
property. A complete survey is scheduled for every dwelling unit 
in each of the five project areas. A summary of the present work- 
load follows: 


PROPERTIES DWELLING UNITS 
Charlestown 2,300 5,700 
Fenway 565 5, 933 
South Cove 213 455 
South End 3,375 20,623 
Washington Parkl,557 5,700 
8,010 38,411 


In this massive endeavor, our function is to aid and 
encourage and, more important, to provide specific technical 
services, all of which are free of charge to the home owner. De- 
spite a shortage of trained personnel, we have been fortunate in 
being able to recruit a number of people skilled in one or more of 
the various talents essential to the rehabilitation program: 
builders, estimators, designers, finance specialists, etc. Thus, 
each site office is staffed with a rehabilitation team, covering 
the range of skills required, which offers the following services 
to property owners; 

1. A complete report of any essential repairs the 

property needs. 

2. Expert assistance in planning all kinds of re- 

habilitation. 

3. Assistance in obtaining money to pay for repairs 

and modernization. 

4. Advice and assistance in ways of selecting a 

contractor. 

5. Assistance in terms of plans, designs, speci- 

fications, etc., from architects, designers, drafts- 
men and technicians at each site office. 
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FINANCING 


At 


the present time 7,901 dweliing units have been surveyed 


by the Rehabilitation Staff in the five site offices. The owners 
of these properties have been offered assistance by the staff and 
rehabilitation financing has been made available under one of the 
following plans: 


1 Le 


sie 


Section 312, 3% Direct Federal Loan administered by 
Authority Site Office Staff. 

Section 115 Direct Rehabilitation Grant of up to $1500 
administered by Authority Site Office Staff. 

Federal Housing Administration Loan or Rehabilitation 
Mortgage for up to 30 years, through the Boston Banks 
Urban Renewal Group.* 

Veterans Administration Rehabilitation Loan through 
the BBURG.* 

Conventional rehabilitation loan/mortgage secured with 
technical assistance of Rehabilitation Site Office Staff. 


Within the group of properties in the advanced stages of the 
rehabilitation process, firm commitments have been made and actual 
rehabilitation work is now underway on 1600 dwelling units with a 
rehabilitation cost of $4,755,149. An additional 2137 dwelling 
units have been completely rehabilitated at a cost of $4,074,773. 


Many properties in our renewal areas require little or no 


work at 


all and so far we have declared 1164 dwelling units in 


conformance with the standards set forth in the renewal plans. 


The following is a description of the financing for rehabili- 
tation either underway or completed: 


MTG. & FIN. 
PROPERTIES D.U.'S RBHAB. COST AMOUNTS 


F HAs 174 L052 $4,444,908 $7,719,390 
Conventional 64 148 608,301 677,761 
V.A. 10 25 34,900 136,700 
Section 115 Grant 34 49 48,229 

Section 312 Loan 69 iS5 Sit AL L7 554,150 
Section 312 Loan and 

Section 115 Grant Comb. 21 32 113,057 305,250 
Private Funds 685 2,276 3,069,409 





1,057 3,737 $8,829,922 


*BBURG is a group of 17 Savings, Savings & Loan and Cooperative 
Banks formed to service property owners in Urban Renewal Areas. 
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Activities in the project areas where the emphasis is on 
residential rehabilitation escalated to such a level of activity 
during 1966 that it was felt that a separate division of Central 
Rehabilitation was necessary to: 

. Make rehabilitation policy determinations. 

- Establish work targets. 

Establish rehabilitation systems, procedures, etc. 

. Direct training of Rehabilitation Staff. 

. Direct rehabilitation activities in multi-family 
FHA insured rehabilitation, renewal areas of Downtown 
CBD, Waterfront, North Harvard, and those efforts 
outside of renewal areas as well as opportunity 
projects in planning areas. 


UB WN Ee 


REHABILITATION DESIGN 


The purpose of rehabilitation design control is to influence 
the design quality of rehabilitation work done within the various 
rehabilitation areas and to provide design criteria to guide re- 
habilitation plans of the individual householder. 


In addition to the services described above, the following 
are some of the more important jobs and activities undertaken by 
the rehabilitation design staff: 

1. Design of street elevation of 5-story apartments con- 
verted from garage at 49 Symphony Road, which is under 
construction. 

2. The development of models to illustrate and encourage 
the selection of appropriate architectural details and 
good color combinations for houses to be rehabilitated. 

3. Production of large type plans showing economical and 
effective use of space in rehabilitated houses. 

4. Survey of commercial and industrial buildings to be re- 
habilitated and the drafting of design controls for these 
structures. 


WORK REMAINING 


There are 5810 properties containing 30,510 dwelling units 
remaining in the five project areas that are scheduled for reha- 
bilitation surveys over the next six years. Experience to date 
indicates that approximately 30% of these units will meet the 
rehabilitation standards set forth in the Renewal Plans and re- 
quire little or no service from our site office staff. Therefore, 
we expect to complete rehabilitation activities, at the rate of 
4-5000 units a year, by the time the Development Program is com- 
pleted. 
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URBAN DESIGN 


Our unusually strong emphasis on good urban design is one 
of the important things that sets us apart from most other renewal 
and planning agencies. We want to assure that buildings in our pro- 
ject areas are beautiful as well as economical, that open spaces 
are gracious as well as functional, and that each element of a pro- 
ject design fits comfortably into its setting, in harmony with 
other elements. 


Seven years ago we said, and I think it bears repeating: 
"Renewal and rehabilitation do not guarantee beauty. It is entirely 
possible to rebuild Boston in an unattractive, unimaginative way 
which will make people wonder whether the new is in fact better than 
the old. This can be avoided with sufficient forethought and cour- 
age. It is the function of distinguished architecture and imagina- 
tive civic design to see that beauty is the hallmark of the renewed 
city. Beauty once flourished in Boston. It must again." 


In 1967, there is tangible and visible evidence that we are 
well on our way to achieving this goal. Boston is alone,as far as 
we know, in establishing a large and talented professional urban 
design staff to attend this task. Setting high design standards 
are our greatest concern in the areas of low-cost housing, schools, 
recreational open spaces and streets. Here, our Urban Design staff 
has engaged in studies to prove that good design can be done econo- 
mically. Through these, new standards and potentials for architec- 
ture are defined, both as a platform for quality and as a challenge 
to public and private developers. 


Perhaps our strongest instrument for assuring good design 
has been the use of a step-by-step procedure we created and call 
the Design Review Process. It is the single most effective means 
we have found of achieving our goals. 


The Design Review Process is an exchange of information 
and ideas which affects the design of each disposition parcel from 
the selection of the architect through to the end of construction. 
The final and most far-reaching impact results from its cumulative 
effect on the fabric of the city as a whole. 


The first step in this processis the preparation of urban 
renewal project plans which create outstanding design opportunities. 
Government Center is a leading example of a project plan which 
evolved from an outstanding design concept. The residential pro- 
jects, on the other hand, stress rehabilitation design, in addition 
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to stimulating the kind of design quality from the architectural 
profession which is exemplified by the high standard set in Govern- 
ment Center. 


In the process of land disposition, potential developers are 
made aware of the importance we place on design and of the hopes 
we have for each parcel. 


When an architect and developer have been officially desig- 
nated to develop a particular parcel, they are presented with a set 
of specific design objectives and controls for that parcel. This is 
a detailed guideline, to be constantly referred to as the architect 
and developer enter into the Design Review Process with the Urban 
Design staff. These teams meet together at regular intervals as 
the architect's drawings progress through a series of four design 
review stages which lead to final BRA Board approval. The most cur- 
rent information, from historically important buildings and spaces 
to new and existing roadway alignments, grades and utilities, are 
supplied to the architect and developer. Through the information 
exchanged during these review meetings, the architect's design grows 
as an integral part of the environment in which his building is to 
be built. Thus, while the basic renewal plan remains constant, it 
continually undergoes refinement and updating by the latest design 
thinking, with each building, open space, and pedestrian pathway 
influencing the next. 


Through this cooperative and creative process, the city is 
assured of not only fine new individual works of architecture, but 
also of designs which respect and are harmoniously related to other 
concurrent new developments as well as of the existing structure 
of the city around them. 


Whenever better design can be achieved economically, but where 
policy or code roadblocks exist, the BRA has acted to assist the 
architect and developer by preparing or supporting appeals, vari- 
ances or amendments in the interest of a better designed city. 


Once a building or other project improvement is actually under 
construction, the final step of the Design Review Process goes into 
action in the form of regular site inspection, to assure that the 
completed new development complies in every way with the accepted 
design proposal. 


Assisting the Urban Design Department in its work of design 
review is the Design Advisory Committee, an unpaid group of inter- 
nationally recognized architects who live and work in the Boston 
area. Hugh Stubbins is chairman of this committee, whose other 
members are Dean Jose Luis Sert of Harvard, Dean Lawrence Anderson 
of M.I.T., Pietro Belluschi and Nelson Aldrich. This distinguished 
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group meets monthly to add their comments and recommendations to 
the reviews of the largest and most important of the 275-odd pro- 
jects currently under review by the staff. 


Housing Design 


In 1960 the City of Boston was faced with 50,000 dilapidated 
or deteriorating housing units, 20% of its total housing; an average 
population loss each year of 10,000 people; increasing proportions 
of low-income groups, minority groups and elderly in the core city; 
and increasing vacancy rates. 


In 1965 the General Plan was published outlining a new hous- 
ing policy and strategy for its implementation. 





The plan proposes that 27,000 new housing units be constructed 
during the 1960-75 development program. This includes 5,000 low- 
income public housing units, 16,000 moderate-income (221(d) (3)) 
housing units and 16,000 upper-income housing units. 


In January, 1967, less than halfway through the fifteen 
year period, a total of 20,477 housing units or 55% of the 1975 
goal of 37,000 are either completed, under construction, or in 
advanced planning. Similar progress figures for low-income public 
housing is 46%; moderate-income housing, 52%; and upper-income 
housing, 63%. These figures indicate that the housing program is 
well on the way toward achievement. 


In the important field of low-cost housing research, we 
sponsored a study in 1962 by Carl Koch and Mark J. Waltch that has 
received national attention and resulted in a successful pre-cast 
concrete building system. This system, first used for the Academy 
Homes Development, is constantly being refined and improved. A 
total of 585 housing units have been produced in the Washington 
Park area using this fireproof construction system in two-story to 
nine-story buildings. The resulting rent in these housing units 
has been equal to or lower than that produced with conventional 
wood frame row housing. Many hundred more units using the same sys- 
tem are planned for the North Harvard, South Cove and Waterfront 
areas. 


At the same time as quantitative and cost saving goals are 
being pursued, other values are also being stressed. The social 
aspects and livability of the housing being produced are very impor- 
tant goals in all our housing developments. And lines of communi- 
cation between future tenants and owners of new housing are esta- 
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blished at the outset. 


The production of a visually satisfying and harmonious phy- 
sical environment has been a consistent goal of the housing program. 
A distinguished group of energetic and well motivated architects 
have been induced to turn their attention to the problem of good 
design in moderate income housing. More than a dozen distinguished 
architects from the Boston area are currently working on our housing 
projects. The commitment of these men to this goal is a source of 
great satisfaction to me personally. 


Landscape Design 


In the field of landscape design we are concerned with urban 
design in two dimensions - the exterior development of specific 
projects and the city as a total unit. 


One basis for the landscape treatment of the city is to 
provide a sense of organization through proper handling of open 
spaces. This is being accomplished by design control of building 
masses, road alignment, parks and open spaces and necessary links 
and connectors. Design input and review for various developments 
such as schools, apartments and housing developments, shopping com- 
plexes and other private and government construction affords control 
and improved quality of the finished project. 


An extensive citywide street tree planting program is under- 
way, providing a sense of order to specific areas as well as more 
pleasant streets for both pedestrians and drivers. Selected streets 
such as Dartmouth Street, Tremont Street and the Fenway are being 
designed and reconstructed to provide stronger connections between 
the various districts of the city. 


The landscape jobs that keep us busiest and happiest are 
the design of parks and playgrounds. They include Chandler Square, 
Rotch Playground, Columbus Square and Playgrounds on Lenox, Windsor 
and 8th Streets in the South End; Horatio Harris Park, Walnut Street 
Playground, St. James Park, Laurel Park, and Washington Park Neigh- 
borhood Park in Roxbury; and Wall Street Playground, Kent School 
Temporary Playground and Edwards Park in Charlestown. 


Significant Design Achievements 


Architects participating in the Boston Renewal Program have 
received so many design awards and commendations in the past seven 
years that it's a little difficult to select the most significant. 
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Last year, the A.I.A. recognized the Boston Program in its entirety, 
by presenting me with an honorary membership. It is an honor which 
I particularly cherish, and I consider that it was an award for the 
program more than a personal matter. 


Outstanding among our many achievements are those listed below: 


I. Government Center 


A. 


Boston City Hall - the winning design by Kallman, 
McKinnell and Knowles, the result of a national archi- 
tectural competition, has been widely published and 
heralded both in the United States and abroad. Wolf 
von Eckhart, the architectural critic for the Washing- 
ton Post, has declared it to be one of the two greatest 
contemporary architectural creations in America. Inte- 
grated with the design of the City Hall is its unigue 
744 acre plaza, which will be terraced in successive 
descending levels of brick, complete with fountain and 
shaded sitting areas. 


State Service Center - now in construction, this widely 
acclaimed project is noteworthy and unique in that it 
represents the collaboration of five separate architec- 
tural firms, with Paul Rudolph as design consultant, 

who agreed to a series of common architectural denomi- 
nators in order to create a unified monolithic structure. 


One Center Plaza - this curved office building has been 
frequently cited for its use of traditional Boston red 
brick and expression in the contemporary manner of Bos- 
ton's architectural heritage. 


II. Waterfront 


A. 


New England Aquarium - designed by the Cambridge Seven, 
this building was the recipient of an annual design 
award from the architectural magazine, "Progressive 
Architecture". 


A 40-story high-rise residential towers project designed 
by I.M. Pei, with construction slated for the fall of 
this year, promises to be one of the most dramatic water- 
front developments in America. 
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IV. 


South Cove 


The moderate-income high-rise project in the Chinese com- 
munity designed by F.A. Stahl Associates has received a 
"Progressive Architecture" annual award. 


Washington Park 


Academy Homes - this moderate-income housing project by 
Carl Koch has also received a "Progressive Architecture" 
design award. 


Back Bay 


Boston's historic Copley Square was the subject of a national 
architectural and landscaping competition. Over 300 firms 
entered. The award-winning design was created by the firm 
of Sasaki, Dawson, DeMay Associates of Watertown, Massachu- 
setts. Construction of this square, which will transform a 


-busy thoroughfare into a public park unified with Trinity 


Church, is scheduled to begin this Fall. The design features 
a series of paved terraces that progressively descend to a 
reflecting pool which has a fountain as its focal point. 
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IV. ADMINISTRATIVE MATTERS 


PERSONNEL 


Early in 1961 it became evident to us that it would not be 
possible to carry out the complicated and far-reaching proposals 
embodied in the 1960 Development Program without a technical and pro- 
fessional staff skilled in the many disciplines involved in the 
renewal field. Consequently, on January 25 of that year the Authority, 
at my request, adopted two policies which I considered vital to our 
success. The first was the decision to set up a class of "temporary 
employees" who would exist outside the civil service system and not 
be subject to what I felt were the limitations of that system. In 
addition, without tenure to worry about, we could be a lot more 
flexible in increasing or decreasing the staff as the scope of the 
program at any given time might demand. The second policy was the 
decision to recruit actively, and on a nationwide basis for talented 
professional employees. First preference was given to local employees, 
but in several specialized fields there were not enough qualified 
local employees to go around. 


As stated earlier, I believe that our success in building up 
a staff of first-rate professionals, the finest such staff in the 
country, has been one of our Outstanding achievements of the past 
seven years. 


Recruitment 


Our major recruiting effort took place during 1961, 1962 and 
1963 when rapid staff augmentation took place. From eighty salaried 
employees in early 1961, the staff increased to 148 in January 1962; 
272 in January 1963; and 395 in January 1964. In 1964 and 1965 the 
salaried staff stabilized at about 400 employees. 


The program has been characterized by the necessity to achieve 
a group of different work tasks each year. By administrative control, 
we have been able to program employees to assignments where they 
would achieve maximum effectiveness. In addition, employees hired 
had become so experienced that they could be readily transferred be- 
tween project staffs or to central staff activities as program needs 
changed. In fact, it was literally possible to form a project staff 
by internal transfers of employees from other staffs without additional 
hiring. 


Since early 1966 to the present, we have had to recruit addi- 
tional professional and technical employees to cope with the work- 
load generated by eight major projects in execution. All neighbor- 
hood projects require fully manned site offices. It has also been 
necessary to augment the Urban Design Department because of the 
volume of new construction in the various project areas. 


From 404 employees in January 1966, the salaried staff has 
increased to a present level of 498. The staff should remain at 
about this level through 1968. 
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The present staff encompasses all the professional and tech- 
nical disciplines necessary to carry the program forward for the 
next seven years. Included are planners, architects, lawyers, 
transportation planners, engineers, relocation and rehabilitation 
specialists, historians, accountants and administrative special- 
ists. 


Since we have built up a pool of skilled specialists, and 
since the reputation for success of the Boston program has become 
widespread, it has not been necessary to recruit outside the local 
areas except in rare instances. 


This modification of recruiting emphasis has been achieved 
over the past five years despite a nationwide shortage of experi- 
enced professional renewal and planning talent. The Authority 
not only has to compete for talent with a proliferating number of 
local planning and renewal agencies but also remote towns in Cali- 
fornia, and other Western states that will compensate a newly 
graduated planner substantially more than the Authority can pay. 

I expect that the overall national shortage of qualified renewal 
personnel will continue, but that the Authority will continue to 
compete successfully for the staff it requires. 


Of the present staff of approximately 500, over 80% were 
recruited locally and this percentage will probably increase in 
the future. A composite of the average 1967 staff member indi- 
cates; age 37; length of employment - 3 years; salary - $8067; 
female - 192; and, male - 342. The increases in maturity, staff 
experience, and decrease in turnover since 1961 are significant. 
In addition, 87% of the staff are residents of Boston or immedia- 
tely adjacent towns. 


The staff now has the capability to absorb local graduates 
and train them for all but the most critical technical vacancies. 
This is a partial solution to the general manpower shortage of 
trained talent and critical skills. 


Minority Group Considerations 


Special efforts have been made to recruit minority group 
employees. Although the effort has been primarily local it does 
not deny opportunity to minority group applicants from elsewhere. 
All local sources - schools, citizens groups, local employment 
agencies and other governmental agencies and industry - refer 
minority group applicants to the Authority. The drafting appren- 
tice, clerical, and rehabilitation assistant training programs have 
been especially valuable in training minority group employees for 
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professions that will be to their benefit now and in the future. 
The success of this program can be measured by the percentage rise 
in negro employees, from 2% in 1961 to the present level of 13%. 
Although this percentage exceeds that of any other HUD agency in 
this region, and probably in the nation, this special recruiting 
effort should continue. 


Student Assistants 


Also helpful in solving our manpower problems has been the 
employment of students from Northeastern University on a co-opera- 
tive work basis. These students are highly motivated and are one 
of the most efficient uses of manpower, for the cost, that the 
Authority has utilized. Also helpful as a recruiting tool is the 
employment of the better students from the local planning and 
design graduate schools on a part-time basis. The summer renewal 
training programs for undergraduates are also a fertile recruiting 
field and should be continued. 


Salary and Grade Schedules 


To maintain necessary skill levels and properly compensate 
employees, a formal salary range and step plan was instituted and 
approved in 1964. Employees are evaluated formally once a year 
in the Fall preparatory to the annual salary reviews. Under this 
plan, employees are promoted or granted step increases depending 
upon their previous year's performance. Promotions, to retain key 
personnel and award superior performance, usually run at about 33%, 
and step increases at about 67%. Although employee turnover has 
always been a problem, the current salary policy has added stability 
and reduced the turnover to an acceptable level. Our system has 
also been adopted successfully by other renewal agencies. 
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SUMMER WORK-STUDY PROGRAMS 


Roxbury Work and Study Project (RWSP) 


The RWSP involves college cnd high school students working 
with local residents for 9 weeks in the summer to paint and 
repair the exterior of houses and clean up lots and streets. The 
project has grown immensely from 1964 to 1967-- from 28 students 
in 1964 to 135 in 1967, and the total 374 students. When 32 
staff are added, a total of 406 people have been employed in the 
four-year history of our Roxbury Work Study Project, an average of 
100 per year. The project has been international and coeducational 
with a good representation of the inner-city and suburbs, and 
distributed widely from Roxbury, Malaysia, France and Kenya. To 
date, 143 houses have been painted, and if this summer's target is 
reached, approximately 170 houses will have been painted. In 
addition, tutorial programs have been provided for some 500 
Roxbury children, and recreational programs have accommodated about 
1500 children. Community impact and cooperation has been great, 
and lasting friendships and understanding have been developed. 


Boston Summer Program 


The Boston Summer Program in 1967 includes seven projects in 
six urban renewal areas. Three of the projects involve college 
and college-age youth, and the other four involve 14 and 15 year 
olds. All projects are well staffed. All of the crew and some of 
the staff in five of the projects are residents of the local re- 
newal area. The projects are being carried out in the Washington 
Park, South End, South Cove (Chinatown), Madison Park, Charles- 
town, and Fenway renewal areas. Almost 300 summer employees are 
participating in the program -- 264 youth and 34 staff. Five of 
the projects have their own field headquarters office and two 
operate from renewal site offices. The Roxbury Work Study Project 
is housed at Northeastern University and the South End Workers, 
at a Boston University Dormitory. 


So far this year, 35 houses have been painted, approximately 
50 vacant lots and sites have been cleaned and cleared of hun- 
dreds of cubic yards of debris and rubble, and around three acres 
of tall grass have been cut. Twenty-seven buildings are either 
undergoing rehabilitation or are being prepared for rehabilitation 
by summer crews, 11 play facilities are being developed, and park 
areas are being cleaned. Also, the Fenway's muddy river is being 
cleaned out, and 6,000 cobblestones are being laid to border a 
park pathway. 
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House Painting 


Waumbeck Street 


ROXBURY WORK-STUDY PROJECT: 
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Federal Relations 


Throughout this report we have documented the unparalleled 
generosity of the Federal Government to the Boston renewal program. 
Obviously, good relations between the BRA and Federal Agencies is 
critical to our success, and I have always regarded this as one of 
our most important tasks. Accordingly, early in 1962, I established 
the Office of Federal Relations and put it under the charge of a 
senior staff member with the title of Federal Relations Officer. 


The number of letters, contracts, applications and documents 
that must be submitted to the Department of HUD in the course of 
a project is prodigious. I personally question the need of a great 
deal of it, and have expressed this view to the appropriate officials, 
but there seems to be very little lessening of the red tape. 


In any event, it is the function of the Federal Relations 
Officer to see that this mass of communications flows smoothly 
through the proper channels at the proper time. Where controversies 
exist between HUD and the BRA, as inevitably they must from time to 
time, the Federal Relations Officer has the job of presenting the 
Authority's side of the controversy, or of negotiating an acceptable 
solution. 


I should say that our differences have always been settled 
amicably, and, more important, HUD has never turned us down on a 
matter critical to our program. Indeed, the Federal officials have 
always showed great understanding of our local problems. 
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V. A LOOK INTO THE FUTURE 





A LOOK INTO THE FUTURE 


Spring 1975. Guns are booming in Boston Harbor. The rest of 
the world is at peace, more or less. The war in Vietnam has long 
since ended, somehow. 


The President of the United States, the Queen of England, the 
Governor or Massachusetts, the Mayor of Boston, all are gathered to 
open the Freedom '75. 


The Fair is on the harbor islands and some “made land", the 
latter an old Boston tradition. The visitors love it, and they love 
the dioramas that re-enact the revolution, the fiery debates, the 
Boston Massacre, the Tea Party, the Battle of Bunker Hill. The 
dioramas are made to last - so that here and in traveling shows there- 
after the Revolution comes alive. 


The Fair is unique in another way. It looks backward, but also 
unabashedly offers startling and exciting views of a new urban way 
of life. 


Perhaps the most interesting fact of all about the Fair is that 
it has been planned to become a town of 30,000 people, just as soon 
as the bicentennial celebration concludes. Cars are conveniently near 
but separated from the townsite which has its own quick, simple 
transportation. The new housing is mixed, some townhouses, some tall 
ones looking in at the City and out at the harbor. People of all 
income levels live there and people of all races and creeds. The 
schools are ready when they are needed, of course, and they are so good 
that no one would think of sending his children anywhere else. There 
is a shopping area that overlooks the harbor, so popular and so attrac- 
tive that people cannot help compare it with Ghiradelli Square in San 
Francisco. Architecture has found a way to be bold and simple, com- 
fortable and attractive. Privacy is taken for granted, but so is the 
sense of community of an old time New England village. 


But there is more to the New Boston than just a World's Fair 
ready to become a new town. 


Now a whole new attitude surrounds the city government. Most 
people trace it to the New City Hall. Its newness and uniqueness has 
inspired its occupants to greater things. And believe it or not, the 
city service has become a mecca for the talented young. 
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Downtown Boston has become a marvelous combination of Olde Boston, 
still very much here, and a new Boston - apartment towers on the 
Waterfront with a pedestrian way from Beacon Hill past the new City 
Hall, Faneuil Hall, Quincy Market, where the old bookstalls joined 
with food stores and shops of all kinds have replaced the produce 
market, down to a Waterfront Park where the harbor and the sea open 
before you. 





Much of Washington Street is a mall and people love it. lLoche- , 
Ober's is still there, but there are new stores and restaurants. 
South Station has been turned into a striking trade and transporta- 
tion center. (The Port Authority and the Turnpike Authority have 
long since merged and people are astonished at how the port is booming.) 





Boston's residential neighborhoods are renewed. Their schools 
and other public services have reached the quality level of the better 
suburbs and the exodus of families has halted. Neighborhoods are 
secure about their future, because for one thing, they had a lot to 
Say about it. Pioneering for the nation, Boston has set up a series 
of local civic centers where many of the functions of local government | 
are administered on a totally decentralized basis. People were sur- a 
prised at first at the idea of bringing suburban scale government 
back into the city, but they like it. Not only do they enjoy govern- : 
ing themselves, but they do it rather well. 


The ghetto as a repressive force has disappeared. Massive job 
training and development programs have given the inhabitants of the 
ghetto the skills to compete on equal terms. The demand for talented 
help is so great that racial discrimination has utterly disappeared. 
To everyone's amazement, equality of treatment and of opportunity 
once achieved, seems perfectly normal. 


The internal revenue code has been turned full on in the endeavor 
to make the private enterprise system work for a better, more livable, 
more beautiful city. 


House owners can take home improvements expenses off their taxable 
income. Slumlords have been reformed by the simple expedient of de- 
nying them depreciation or other tax benefits unless they can show 
they are in compliance with the codes. The internal revenue code 
has been revised to encourage investment in rundown areas and the 
undertaking of major manpower training programs. Why it has even 
been made more profitable to build beautiful buildings instead of 
ugly ones. 
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The American version of the bullet train of Japan is so quick 
and comfortable between Boston and Washington that New York no longer 
needs a third airport and Logan is doing just fine. 


Boston was still Boston, but newer, fresher, more dynamic - 
a better place than ever to live and work. 
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New England Merchants Bank Tower 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY 
BOSTON DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
ALL PROJECTS 


June 30, 1967 


NUMBER OF FEDERALLY ASSISTED PROJECTS 12 
Number Complete 
Number in Execution 
Number Pending State Approval 
Number in Early Land 
Number Pending Approval (Early Land) 


me COR 


NUMBER OF NONFEDERALLY ASSISTED PROJECTS 6 
Number Complete or in Execution 
Number in Planning 


ee 


TOTAL ACREAGE 3,223 Acres 


SCHEDULED INVESTMENT $1,917,600,000 
Local Public Improvements $84 ,000 ,000 
Private Investment 1,105,000,000 
Institutional and Governmental 728,600,000 


SCHEDULED HOUSING PROGRAM 
Number of Substandard Units to be Cleared 13,020 


Number of New Units to be Constructed 19,826 
Number of Units to be Rehabilitated 37,034 


FEDERAL FINANCIAL COMMITMENT $200,855,620 
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FEDERAL FINANCIAL COMMITMENT 
BOSTON DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


JUNE 30, 1967 


FEDERALLY ASSISTED PROJECTS FEDERAL CAPITAL GRANT 
Approved 
New York Streets S$ 3,184,800 
West End 11,423,418 
Washington Park 23,313,290 
Government Center 30,907,391 
North Harvard 367,992 
Charlestown 25,850,252 
Waterfront 15,360,200 
South End (including Castle Sq.) 32,875,409 
South Cove 11,149,395 
Fenway 8,651,134 
SUB-TOTAL $163,083,281 


EARLY LAND and S. & P. 

CBD 16,898,180 
PENDING FEDERAL APPROVAL 

Campus High 7,647,537 
TOTAL $187,628,998 

Relocation Grants 13,226,622 


TOTAL FEDERAL COMMITMENT $200,855,620 


NOTE: There are also 6 non-federally assisted projects: Whitney 
Street, Prudential, Tremont-Mason, Jamaicaway, Allston- 
Waverleyand Back Bay. 
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TOTAL ASSESSED VALUATION OF PROPERTIES TO BE 
REMOVED FROM TAX ROLLS IN URBAN RENEWAL AREAS 








JUNE 30, 1967 
FEDERALLY ASSISTED PROJECTS 
New York Streets-—----------------— $ 1,872,000 
West End-----------—---—----------- 6,352,000 
Washington Park---------------—- -- 6,895,000 
Government Center-----—----------- 17,598,100 
North Harvard--—---—-----------— -- 62,270 
Charles town---------------------- 7,131,130 
Waterfront---—------ -------- 15,000,000 
South End (inc. Castle Sq.)------ 12,407,800 
South Cove--------- —--------- 6,475,000 
Fenway--------------------------- 4,220,800 


CBD Early Land--------------—---—~~- eee 
Campus High Early Land----------- $ 1,764,000 


Sub Total wan --------- = $79,778,100 


NONFEDERALLY ASSISTED PROJECTS 


Whitney Street---------—---------- $ 748,700 
Prudential-—---———-——-——---—_—--—--—-—— 4,500,000 
Tremont-Mason=———————— ———— 1,625,000 
Jamal Cavey = = 112,200 
Allston-Waver ]ey----------------- 74,000 
Back bay——————-_-—--_——- = 5 65,000 
Sub Total a meat atntaatmeraien $ 7,124,900 
TOTAL nner $86,903,000 
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ESTIMATED TOTAL NEW ASSESSED VALUATIONS UPON COMPLETION 


FEDERALLY-ASSISTED PROJECTS New Assessed Valuation 


New York Streets ---—--—-----—---—-~—~— 


Washington Park------------------- 
Government Center----—--—---~—-~—--~~ 
*North Harvard-——---—~—--—--—-————-—--— =. 
Waterfront---------~----—---—-——-—---~—— 
Charlestown-<—<-——-~----—-=-————--—-- 
South End (inc. Castle Sq.)------- 
South Cove-<--——--—---=-—-—-—= = = =. 
Fenway---------~----------------~--+-+ 


*CBD--——-————=- == —- —-—- os 


*Campus High----------------------- 


NONFEDERALLY-ASSISTED PROJECTS 





Whitney Street-------------------- 
Prudential-—--------------—--—--~---—~~ 
Tremont—Mason---------------------— 
Jamaicaway------------------------ 
Allston-Waverley------------------ 
Back Bay-------------------------- 


Sub Total ----------—- 


GRAND TOTAL —--------—— 


*Estimates not available. 
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$ 3,250,000 
13,280,000 
4,000,000 
28,000,000 
24,129,240 
8,000,000 
47,781,000 
9,186,000 
25,000,000 


$162,626,240 


1,900,000 
25,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,700,000 
300,000 


$ 31,900,000 


$194, 526,240 


BOSTON DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INVESTMENT 
June 30, 1967 





FEDERALLY ASSISTED LOCAL GOVERNMENTAL & 
PROJECTS PUBLIC PRIVATE INSTITUTIONAL 
APPROVED IMPROVEMENTS INVESTMENT INVESTMENT 

New York Streets $ 500,000 $ 17,000,000 $§$ N.A. 
West End 1,000,000 62,500,000 11,200,000 
Washington Park 11,400,000 32,800,000 20,600,000 
Government Center 10,600,000 95,000,000 111,500,000 
North Harvard N.A. 5,500,000 N.A. 
Charlestown 7,000 ,000 45,300,000 63,100,000 
Waterfront 7,700,000 119,400,000 4,300,000 
South End 16,500,000 70,100,000 145,900,000 
(Inc. Castle Sq.) 
South Cove 2,000,000 31,500,000 118,800,000 
Fenway 3,400,000 80 ,000 ,000 175,000 ,000 
Sub Total 60,100,000 559,100,000 $650,400,000 
EARLY LAND 
CG. Bs D. $ 16,000,000 $271,000,000 $ 27,600,000 
PENDING FED. 
APPROVAL V 
Campus High $ 1,900,000 $ 9,600,000 $ 15,500,000 
Sub Total 17,900,000 280 , 600 ,000 43,100,000 
NONFEDERALLY ASSISTED 
PROJECTS 
Whitney Street $ 1,900,000 $ 12,500,000 $ ---------- 
Prudential --------- 190,000 ,000 12,000,000 
Tremont=-Meson 89 —=<<<— <== 12,000,000 £--<<------ 
Sameicoveat a | SSS 7,000,000 ---------- 
Aliston-vaveriey  ###§—=—<—<-— 1,800,000 -------- -- 
Back Bay 4,100 ,000 42,000,000 23,100,000 
Sub Total 6,000,000 265 , 300,000 35,100,000 
GRAND TOTAL $ 84,000,000 $1,105,000,000 $728,600,000 
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TAX INFORMATION - 1966 


By Project and Property 


ASSESSED VALUATIONS — NEW OR IMPROVED TAXABLE PROPERTIES 


New York Streets 


First National Bank $ 120,700 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 180 ,000 
Herald-Traveler Corp. 2,400 ,000 
Westinghouse Electric Supply Co. 132,300 
Cooper Electric Supply Co. 48,000 
Star Sales & Distributing Co. 70,000 
Dario Ford, Inc. 180 ,000 
Arthur Wolfe Tire Co. $ 45,000 
West End 
Charles River Park $4,992,200 


Washington Park 


Charlame Park $ 162,900 
Marksdale Gardens 138,400 
Shopping Center 139 ,400 


Modern Electroplating Co., Inc. 48,000 
International Manufacturing Co.$ 34,000 


Government Center 


One Center Plaza $ 900,000 

Two Center Plaza 250,300 

Shawmut Bank 40,000 

Boston Edison Co. $ 326,000 
Waterfront 

Prince Apartments $ 75,000 
South End 

Castle Square Developers $ 54,400 


Tremont—Mason 


Tremont-—On-—Common $1,036,500 
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PAYMENTS-IN-LIEU OF TAXES 


Whitney Street = 73,519 
Jamaicaway 20,000 
Prudential 1,026,000 
Back Bay Towers 19,525 
Academy Homes (Washington Park) 33,798 


State Service Center (Government Center) $ 199,100 
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A SELECTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MATERIALS PUBLISHED 
BY THE BOSTON REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


URBAN PLANNING AND RENEWAL 


An Analysis of the Urban Renewal Development Process for 
Private Housing Disposition Parcels, March, 1966 


Annual Reports for 1960-1965 
Boston's Workable Program for Community Improvement, 1962; 
and A Review of Progress under the Program for Community 


Improvements 


"Consumer Demand for Housing in the Boston Metropolitan 
Area", March, 1961 


Criteria for Historic Preservation in Boston, 1961 
Design and Urban Renewal 


The Design Review Process and Redeveloper's Architectural 
Submissions for Housing Parcels, June, 1967 


Developer's Manual, March 3, 1964 
Family Relocation Guide 


GNRP Studies -- Traffic, prepared for the BRA by 
Wilbur Smith 


The General Plan for Boston, 1961 
1965/1975 General Plan for Boston and Regional Core, 1965 


Handbook of Revenue Sources Affecting Boston's Governmental 
Functions, Boston, February, 1962 


Industrial Development and Relocation Opportunities in the 
City of Boston, 1966 


Inventory of Off-street Parking Facilities within Boston 
Proper, September, 1966 


"It's Time to Build" Report on Municipal Construction in 


the City of Boston, prepared by Dr. Anthony G. Adinolfi, 
March, 1966 
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Land Acquisition Manual, prepared by Meredith and Grew, 
Inc., for the BRA, July 26, 1963 


"Long and Short Run Economic Forecasts for Boston and 
Its Metropolitan Area", May 2, 1961 


"Metro-City Sketch", Auguse 28, 1961 

Municipal and Institutional Relations within Boston, 
the Benefits of Section 112 of the Federal Housing Act 
of 1961, prepared for the BRA by Julian H. Levi, 
October, 1962 


NASA: Electronic Research Center; Evaluation of Proposed 
Sites in Boston, April, 1964 


"Open Space in the Metropolitan Area", Boston 


Proposed Design Standards for Thoroughfares and Parking 
Facilities, July, 1966 


Relocation and You 
Relocation Services, June, 1967 


Renewing Boston's Municipal Facilities; Capital Improvements 
Program 1963/75, Boston 


Report of the Land Acquisition Program of the Boston 
Redevelopment Authority, prepared for the BRA by Meredith 
and Grew, Inc., July 26, 1962 


Report on Progress on Boston's Workable Program of 
Community Improvement, 1962, 1963, 1964 


A Study of Racial Imbalance and Compensatory Programs of 
Selected Cities in the United States with Recommendations, 


August 16, 1965 


A Study of the Relocation of the Suffolk County Jail, 
Boston, November, 1964 


"Summer Housing Study", June, 1962 


Procedures of the New Zoning Code, March, 1965 
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RENEWAL AREAS 


Downtown (General) 


Market Studies for Urban Renewal--—Downtown Boston, 
prepared for the BRA by Robert Gladstone, 1963 


Central Business District 


Boston CCBD ‘66 - Annual Report - Prepared by CCBD, 
May, 1966 


The Hinge Block, An Opportunity for the Arts in Boston, 
Fall, 1966 


Central Business District Land Utilization and 
Marketability Studies - prepared for the BRA by 
Robert Gladstone and Associates, Dec., 1966 


Greater Boston Stadium at South Station, July, 1967 


Central Business District Urban Renewal Plan - 
Proposed, July, 1967 


South Cove 
South Cove Urban Renewal Plan, June 8, 1965 
Transportation Elements - South Cove Renewal Project, 


prepared for the BRA by Barton-Aschman Associates, 
April, 1965 
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Downtown-North (General) 


Preliminary Report on Buildings Architecturally and/or 
Historically Significant Within Boston's Downtown North 
GNRP 1961, prepared for the BRA by G. Lyons 


Vehicular Circulation and Parking, Downtown North GNRP, 
1961 


Government Center 


Government Center Progress Reports, May, 1964 and 
November, 1962 


Government Center Urban Renewal Plans, April 3, 1963, 
Revised May 29, 1963 


Report on Business Relocation, May 28, 1963 
Report on Family Relocation, May 29, 1963 


Transient Housing Market Analysis, Real Estate Research 
Corporation, November, 1961 


Transient Housing Study, Government Center, prepared 
for BRA by Larry Smith & Co. 


Parcel Seven Government Center Urban Renewal Project 
Waterfront—Faneuil Hall 


Downtown Waterfront-Faneuil Hall Urban Renewal Plan, 
April 15, 1964, amended April 8, 1965 
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Columbia Point 


Campus~by-the-Sea, University of Massachusetts, 
May, 1967 


Market and Economic Factors, Feasibility Survey, 
prepared for the BRA by Robert Gladstone and 
Associates 

Sub-soil and Site Condition Survey, Feasibility 


Survey, prepared for the BRA by Maurice A. Reidy, 
Engineers 


South End 


In the South End Every House Counts, Notes on Exterior 
Rehabilitation, 1967 


Land Utilization and Marketability Study, prepared 
for BRA by Larry Smith & Co. 


Report on Business Relocation, Castle Square, April 8, 
1963 


South End Report, October, 1962 
South End Urban Renewal Plan, March 16, 1964 
South End Urban Renewal, April 1963 


Castle Square Residential Relocation Program 


Fast Boston 


Economic Analysis East Boston GNRP Area, prepared for 
the BRA by Larry Smith & Co. 
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Back Bay 


Copley Square Competition: Official Program for the 
Design of Copley Square 


Economic Analysis Back Bay GNRP Area, prepared for 
the BRA by Larry Smith & Co. 


Marlboro Street/Back Bay; a proposal to Establish 
the Marlboro Street Historic District 


The Back Bay Development Study, November, 1965 


Roxbury-North Dorchester (General) 


Traffic and Circulation Plan, Roxbury GNRP Area, March, 
1963 


Blue Hill Avenue Shopping Facilities 


Washington Park 


Land Utilization and Marketability Study, prepared for 
the BRA by Larry Smith & Company 


Report to the Community: Urban Renewal Reaches Midway 
Point in Washington Park, 1965 


Area 12 Report--A Social Profile for Residential 
Rehabilitation, Washington Park 


Urban Renewal Plan Washington Park, Project No. Mass. 
R-24, January 14, 1963 


The Washington Park Relocation Story 1962/66 


Your New Washington Park: A Bold Project in Urban 
Renewal, 1963 
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Washington Park —- continued 


Integration in Washington Park - 221(d)(3) April, 1966 


Good Housekeeping Project 1966, "Teenagers Clean Up", 
Brochure 


Washington Park Newsletters, Issues #1 - 9, 1966-1967 


Washington Park, "A Community in Renewal" - Bay State 
Banner Supplement, June, 1967 


Roxbury Work Study Project 1966/Prospects 1967 - May, 1967 


Charlestown 
Charlestown/A Residential Neighborhood 
Charlestown, Report, July, 1962 
“Charlestown Review", January, 1962 


Land Utilization and Marketability Study, prepared 
for the BRA by Larry Smith & Company. 


Massachusetts Bay Community College for Central 
Area Cities; An Evaluation of Sites, May, 1964 


Report on the Removal and Relocation of the Charlestown 
Elevated Rapid Transit Structure 


Some Details of the Urban Renewal Plan for Charlestown: 
bulletin 


Statement of Facts and Relocation Proposals, pamphlet 
Architectural and Topographical Survey of Charlestown, 


Mass., September, 1962, prepared for the BRA by Daniel 
Selig 
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Jamaica Plain 


Economic Analysis Jamaica Plain GNRP area, prepared 
for the BRA by Larry Smith & Company 


Parker Hill - Fenway 


Economic Analysis, Parker Hill - Fenway GNRP, prepared 
for the BRA by Larry Smith & Company 


Fenway Urban Renewal Plan, November 1, 1965 
Location Study for the Campus High School, November, 1965 


Residents of the Proposed Campus High School Early Land 
Acquisition Area--diagnostic report 
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